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*TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A GLIMPSE OF DEATH, 




















A PERILOYS DESCENT 


‘NILBERT READE’S proposal had been no- 
thing less than a shock to Marian. Com- 
mon opinion is pleased to hold that all 

proposals of marriage are regarded as compli- 

ments by the women who receive them. But 

Marian was at first disposed to consider the pro- 

posal of Gilbert Reade in the light almost of an 

offence. 

Not for long, however, did she succeed in keep- 
ing him before her in the character of an offender. 
He had borne himself too courteously for that ; 
she could not but admit it. Was it her fault, then, 
that he had proposed to her? She supposed that 
it must have been. Thus Marian reasoned in 
childlike and most untutored fashion. 

The truth was, she was content with the 
world as she found it. She was anxious only to 
yct back to her books and her work, and be 
strong enough to resume her old life in the 








cloistered quietude of some purely feminine 
society. This was her first expedition beyond the 
home circle, except where there were none but 
those of her own sex—hardworking students to 
whom (professedly, at all events) masculine atten- 
tions were an object of mild satire. 

It was not until Reade had quitted Madeira that 
the affair of the proposal began to take full effect 
on her mind and nerves. It is trivial to say that 
she could not banish it from her thoughts; of 
course she could not, and her thoughts about it 
vexed her whatever the form they took. When 
she thought of herself she was vexed with herself ; 
when she thought of Reade she was vexed with 
him. She had wakeful nights, disagreeables of 
rare occurrence since the excitement of the glori- 
ous student times which she would give the world 
to be tasting again. 

But events such as Reade’s declaration are not 
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to be passed over in a day or two and no more 
thought of; they colour the life. It is not as 
when a stream leaps a rock and flows on; it is as 
when a stream touches some foreign runlet—the 
stain cannot be wiped out. When incidents like 
this are done, they cannot be undone. 

Marian had shown neither surprise nor emotion 
when Mrs. Warren told her, late on the night of 
the proposal, that Gilbert had suddenly resolved 
(that concern of business being no doubt more 
pressing than he had pretended) to return to the 
Cape by the steamer leaving the next morning. 
She ate both her breakfasts in her own room that 
morning, merely sending Reade, through Mrs. 
Warren, a polite message regretting the necessity 
of his sudden departure, and conveying her thanks 
for the kindness he had shown her during his stay. 

This was cold. But Mrs. Warren, she thought, 
knew nothing of what had happened at the 
Twenty-five Fountains on the previous day, and 
she considered it necessary to keep that good lady 
mystified. A little more wisdom of the world 
would perhaps have shown her that this kind of 
conduct was the likeliest to open Mrs. Warren’s 
eyes. 

Gilbert also sent a message—but he did more ; 
he sent a letter with it. Letterand message were 
transmitted through the ever-faithful chaperone. 

The message was brief as Marian’s own. The 
sender thanked Marian for her thanks, and re- 
gretted that he had not had the pleasure of 
making his adieus in person. 

The letter, which was written in simple, earnest 
language, plunged at once into the matter which 
had made an epoch in the lives of them both. 
It was wholly candid. Gilbert said that he had 
been near her three weeks, and known no impulse 
of love. Admiration he had felt from the first, 
for he had seen that she was fitted to be the com- 
panion of any true man whatsoever. Had he 
always borne himself towards her as he should 
have done? Perhaps not ; but until he met her 
he had known few women, and finding that hers 
was an intellect more than feminine, he had 
treated her as a man treats a man—his equal. 
Insensibly, and against his will, he had grown to 
love her. Insensibly, because he knew not when 
his love had begun, nor whether nor how long it 
had lain dormant in him. He knew only that a 
day came when love for her asserted itself as his 
master passion, since when he had found no rest 
until the words he spoke to her the afternoon be- 
fore had forced themselves from his lips. Against 
his will, because, like her, he had never desired to 
marry ; but—and here the letter broke into that 
half lyrical strain of passionate pleading which 
sweeps the soberest souls at such moments. A 
close-written page in this vein (he had sat up 
half the night over the letter), and then, the wild 
fit passing, he became coherent again. He would 
not, for he could not, believe that she had finally 
dismissed him. He left her, not because her 
words had any power to change his feelings, but 
because it must be a pain to him to be near her 
and not speak again what she had forbidden him. 
He left her; would she ever bid him, would she 
ever suffer him, to return ? 








The letter was read and put away. A half- 
shaped thought rose in the form of a question— 
‘‘ Had she treated him quite fairly?” But the 
answer came on the instant. ‘‘ Yes! a thousand 
times yes ;” for she had neither encouraged nor 
trifled with him, and she had fairly answered him. 
Yet it was well, she thought, that she was saved 
the necessity of answering his letter. 

Gilbert gone, Marian and Mrs. Warren resumed 
their quiet, vacant life of former weeks. But 
Marian had ceased to be content with it; she 
exerted herself bravely to ensure the re-establish- 
ment of her health, beginning to hunger once 
more for home. 

Mrs. Warren humoured her, but waited in secret 
for Gilbert’s return. 

Of course they missed him. Of course Marian 
could not pluck from her memory the words he 
had spoken, nor become oblivious of the letter he 
had written. She read the letter more than once 
—her life was almost isolated. The sentences 
began to grow into her mind, to link themselves 
with her thoughts. Often they recurred, and as 
they took image before her, she conceived a 
curiously inconsequential fancy, which seemed to 
run side by side with the utterances of Gilbert 
Reade. 

** What would Arnold say to him ? 
he think of me?” 

Mrs. Warren’s words about Arnold had adhered 
in her memory. This thought was followed by 
another, of such idyllic simplicity as this, picture: 
rather than embodied: ‘‘ Dear Arnold! He never 
would have presumed as this stranger has done.” 

But the stranger was not a stranger; the maid- 
enly mind did not so entirely dismiss him. 

And Mrs. Warren? How did she comport her- 
self these delicate time’ ? 

With all her ardent desire that Gilbert should 
succeed, she was not without admiration for the 
courage and independence of Marian. She con- 
trived, by here and there a casual word, to let 
Marian know that she was aware of what had 
transpired, whereat Marian wondered in herself 
how she could have been foolish enough to sup- 
pose that she had kept or could keep such a 
matter from the intelligence of her chaperone. 

Their friendship suffered nothing; indeed new 
links were added, and be sure that Mrs. Warren 
was faithful to the cause of the absent Gilbert. 

Somehow, too, she obtained assistance from 
Three Dykes, the lieutenant in his letters at this 
time becoming very emphatic in his recommenda- 
tions to Marian to be guided entirely by Mrs. 
Warren’s counsel as to the length of her stay in 
Madeira; on no account to think of returning 
until she was completely recovered. 

In this way two or three weeks elapsed, a cer- 
tain restlessness and vague uneasiness growing all 
the while in Marian. She began to chafe against 
the forced inaction of her life in that golden 
drowsy land. She was strong again, and missed 
the energy of the days when Gilbert Reade guided 
ail their movements. Should she take horse and 
ride? No, she had no companion, and was less 
fond of solitude than she had been. The air was 
odorous with the breath of flowers; should she 
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sit all day in the garden? No, its beauty wearied 
her. 

She felt that she was being spoiled by idleness, 
vet here she could not do the work she craved. 
But for this, too, she was angered with herself. 
‘*A man would find some craft even here, but I 
sit all day moping like a dull schoolgirl.” 

In recent letters from Three Dykes she found 
another cause of worry. They lacked a certain 
cheeriness which until now had been their domi- 
nant note. They mentioned nothing unpleasant, 
yet they left something unmentioned. What this 
was she could not think. 

What was it? Well, the truth is that for one 
whole month there had been a careful avoidance 
of the name of—but let it pass, for Marian merely 
did not understand it. 

Presently Mrs. Warren began to hint with more 
or less directness that the times were out of joint 
since Gilbert went away. Marian admitted that 
she missed the expeditions to the mountains. 

One day they came downstairs and found their 
gentleman breakfasting in the common room of 
the hotel. He was returning to England, he said, 
and had landed from the steamer to wish the 
ladies good morning. 

“‘Where is your luggage ?”’ was Mrs. Warren’s 
first inquiry after she had kissed him. 

“On the steamer, Aunt Susan.” 

“* Then let it-be sent for at once, for you cer- 
tainly cannot return until we do.” 

So Gilbert was installed again in his old quarters 
at the hotel. 

Marian received him with a kind graciousness, 
determined not to be lackadaisical. Something 
was due to politeness, something to past good 
offices, something to Mrs. Warren’s kindness. 
Gilbert was entertained on the same footing as 
before. 

As day followed day he thought that his suit 
made no progress ; and visible progress it did not 
make. But what had gone before had given a 
new colour to their relations, and it was certain 
that Marian showed no disposition to deny him 
her society because she had declined to marry 
him. 

He was a lover who wooed with other than the 
common arts; indeed, he did not now talk to her 
of love at all. He seemed rather to have taken 
the part of old friend and companion. Ever at 
her side when she wanted him, absent when she 
fancied she did not; quiet, and imperturbably 
good-humoured; and in time he began to influ- 
ence her mind, if not her heart, and she grew to 
feel the sense of dependence, which is dangerous. 

As for him, though he made no show of what 
he felt, he felt keenly. He had drifted into love, 
not knowing whither his bark was bearing him, 
half jesting at the notion that he could ever drop 
anchor at that port. And now to be in it, and 
find no rest! To find no rest, and yet not be able 
to escape from it ! 

Ta change the metaphor, it was the Tantalus 
drama played again. The cup ever at his lips, 
but never a taste of the nectar. Ever at his lips, 
for she was always soft and pleasant to nim, and 
—since two people cannot hold quite the same 











intercourse as before, after one has made a con- 
fession of love to the other—there was now an 
intimate something between them, which dis- 
covered itself in subtle ways. He had showed 
her his heart ; there had been talk of love between 
them: if friendship be resumed after these things, 
it must be friendship and something more. But 
this something more—what was it ? 

It might be akin to love, but love’s self it was 
not. 

It was this indeterminate, elusive character of 
their relations which irked and wearied him. 

Surely never woman was so hard to win as this! 

Sometimes he doubted her, thought that she 
was playing with his love, as in a wayward mood 
she would undo and scatter the petals of a flower 
he had plucked for her. Was she fair with him ? 

Yes; he could not call her unfair, for she never 
flirted with him, never tempted him by look or 
word to renew his declaration. 

So, blind as Eros himself, he followed without 
nearing her, as in a wood by night one follows 
the errant fires of the will-o’-the-wisp. 

But was it not possible to compel her to accept 
him or reject him? Alas! has she not rejected 
him already? What but her softness prevents her 
from rejecting him again ? 

But there is no standing still with any of us; 
one goes forward or one retreats. Now, she had 
not retreated from the attitude she had taken to- 
wards him soon after his return—an attitude of 
honest liking, of admiration for his simple, strong 
fidelity to her. So the time came when she must 
needs go beyond this, and then, not seen by him, 
and seen scarcely at all by herself, her heart began 
to expand, and she felt herself drawn towards him. 

Against this feeling she struggled. She fell in 
sore doubt. She did not know her own heart; 
she did not know the way of duty. She had read 
Arnold’s letter more than once of late, and had 
begun dimly to apprehend a meaning in it which 
she had not found there at the first. 

Was Arnold in love with her ? 

Had Arnold been there in Reade’s place, had 
he wooed her as Reade had done, he might ere 
this have won her. But Arnold was many hun- 
dred miles away in London, sore troubled, though 
of this Marian knew nothing. Reade was in her 
sight continually; his the voice that breathed 
in her ear all day, his the hand that never ceased 
to wait upon her. 

The time drew near for them to return to 
England, and Gilbert was to take them on a last 
expedition. 

They went to Santa Anna, which a wise 
traveller has said seemed to him more like a 
realisation of the poet’s Arcadia than any other 
place he ever saw. The rare earth of Santa Anna 
yields increase of corn, vines, yams, and sugar- 
canes. A people simple and peaceful as the first 
Arcadians occupies this high-perched Eden of 
Madeira, tilling the soil, and living in the 
strangest huts, roofed in with long-ridged thatch, 
sheltered by bamboo fences, and smothered in 
fern, fuchsia, and geranium, which cover the 
ground and embroider the edges of the smooth 
red paths. 
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Pico Ruivo, ‘‘the mountain citadel of Madeira,” 
rises in the background, glancing at the sea from 
a cloudy height of six thousand feet. 

To Pico Ruivo Marian was bent on ascending. 
Mrs. Warren said yes, if she willed it, but declined 
the ascent for herself. They were comfortably 
lodged for a day or two in the house of that cour- 
teous Portuguese gentleman, who, recovering 
from ‘the ignoble melancholy which springs 
from pecuniary embarrassment” (the phrase is 
Lord Beaconsfield’s), became wise in his day, and 
turned his country house into a hotel. Mrs. 
Warren preferred to remain here until the return 
of the explorers, “if,” she added, with a shudder 
—‘‘if you ever do return.” Gilbert assured her 
they would be back to dinner. 

The horses, with their heels well turned up and 
large nails projecting from every shoe, climbed 
valiantly; part of the ascent they had nothing 
better than a steep cattle-path, then not even a 
bridle-path, but had to pick a rugged way from 
crag to crag. Finally a point was reached when 
there was nothing for it but to dismount and 
leave the horses in the keeping of one of the 
guides. 

From this, with one guide in front, they went 
on together. 

“Take my hand,” said Gilbert, for the path 
was almost impossible—yet a level one, thought 
the lover, in comparison with the path to her 
affections. 

“If I had the tongue of Martin Tupper,” said 
said he, presently, ‘‘I could bring out some fine 
analogies respecting this path and the path of 
life.” 

‘‘Mr. Tupper is a very good man; I will not 
hear him decried,” she answered. 

“I ask his pardon—and yours,” said Gilbert. 

Passing through a cleft in the ridge, they 
climbed the straight sides of Ruivo, winding 
amongst enormous heath-trees, lonely and grey 
with years. 

The last rock was topped at length, and the 
guide, turning about, said, in tones subdued to a 
fine impressiveness, ‘‘ Pico Ruivo!” 

But they could see nothing, so thick the clouds 
that curtained them on every side. 

“Cloud no break themself to-day; go home,” 
said the guide, who had breakfasted early. 

“We'll give the clouds a chance,” replied 
Gilbert, and appeased the guide with his brandy- 
flask, who said, when he had partially drained it, 
that the cloud would certainly “‘ break themself in 
quarter hour.” 

And in less time than that the clouds began 
slowly to lift from beneath; dark forms of rock 
and mountain grew into shape, the shoulder of 
a high peak came in view, spurs and jagged 
ridges; then the clouds above dissolved, and 
there came a glimpse of sky intensely blue, and 
Ruivo and the solemn heights around him seemed 
to unveil and rear their heads, and the deep 
silence made their grandeur as awful as it was 
majestic. The effect of the slow dispersing of 
the clouds, bringing into sight first one and then 
another stupendous shape, made it seem as they 
were witnessing a new birth of the world. Around 
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rose all the mountain fortresses of the island, 
some of them reft from top to base by fathomless 
ravines, and an ocean of sapphire rolled on every 
side, with fire-tipped clouds upon its surface. A 
few moments this scene lay naked and sublime 
before their eyes, then the cloud-curtain fell 
again, grey, close, and cold as the mists in the 
Valley of the Shadow. 

“After this,” said Marian, in a quiet tone, 
turning as she spoke to Reade, “‘I shall better 
realise the poetry of Job.” 

They woke the guide and began their descent. 

Coming to where they had left the horses in 
the keeping of guide No. z (though the horses 
were keeping the guide, for he also slept), they 
mounted, and took a slightly different route from 
that by which they had ascended. It was the 
delicatest motion; Marian had to cling to the 
pommel of her saddle to save herself from falling 
over the horse’s head. 

Presently they were scaling the sharp side of 
one of the lower heights, and Marian’s horse was 
a length in advance of Gilbert’s. Passing through 
a cut in the summit, the horse suddenly reared 
and pawed the air in terror. He stood with his 
rider on the brink of a precipice, beneath which 
the sea spread two thousand feet below. The 
lives of horse and woman were in the hand of 
God. 

Marian flung up her hands screaming. Her 
head reeled, and she fell back half fainting in the 
saddle. A second, and her foot would have slid 
from the stirrup and she would have toppled head- 
long into the sea. 

Gilbert, whiter than ashes, dug the spurs into 
his horse and was beside her. She fell moaning 
into his arms and was saved. Such a prayer of 
thanksgiving as men breathe but once or twice in 
their lifetime glowed on his lips. 

She awoke to consciousness, and Gilbert’s arms 
were round her. He bathed her forehead with 
brandy, and kissed her face and hands, his eyes 
streaming. 

“It is you who have saved me,” she said, 
smiling faintly. 

The guides, white almost as the just-rescued 
girl, chattered under their breath like apes, and 
said their Lady of the Mount had wrought another 
miracle. 

Gilbert, in a kind of ecstacy of fervour, bared 
his head and thanked God aloud for the safety 
of the woman he loved. The _ guides, not 
knowing his words, but seeing that he prayed, fell 
on their knees and told their beads in trembling. 
Marian lay motionless, and her lips framed in 
silence after him the words he spoke to Heaven. 

All this passed in a few moments, and the ten- 
sion of the scene was over. 

‘* How shall I ever repay you ?” she asked, when, 
walking beside her, his arm still clasping her, the 
guide leading his horse by the bridle, they were 
slowly going on their way again. 

Gilbert was silent. There was but one answer 
he could make, and when she realised it she also 
became silent. Nothing else was spoken, and 
by-and-by they entered under the chestnut groves 
of Santa Anna. 
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A fortnight later they were on their way back to 
England. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOME AGAIN. 


NGLAND dawned upon the travellers with 
k the dawn of the August morning. When 
they went below they had given the stewards 
and stewardesses the strictest orders to call them 
as-soon as land was sighted. Marian, however, 
did not need a call from the stewardess. Voices 
more sympathetic called her through the night. 
If she had left England with the apathetic senses 
of one who may live or die, she was returning 
instinct with higher life, with quickened feelings, 
with mingling and conflicting hopes and doubts, 
and wistful forecasts as vague as luminous. 

As Marian came on deck the boards were still 
drenched with the dew and the spray, and the 
nocturnal curtain of mist still hung lightly over 
the heaving waters. A ray of the morning sun 
fell along the deep, penetrating and lighting up 
the mist, and as she bent her eyes towards the 
eastern horizon, she heard the officer who was 
on the bridge exclaim, half mechanically, half 
gladly, ‘‘ Land!” 

Marian did not sight land so readily as the 
practised seaman. Mists hung between sea and 
sky, and the sun only gradually dissolved them, 
for land was very near indeed. The good ship 
was really in the offing of Plymouth Sound, that 
noble harbour which English mariners have some- 
how held especially dear for centuries. When full 
daylight came upon the sea, still subdued, sublime, 
and intensely beautiful, as it changed from the 
grey and the green of dawn to the radiant glow 
of morning, the calm light revealed the perfect 
picture of the Sound, with its wooded steeps, on 
one hand tree-clad to the very edge of the sea, 
and its limestone heights on the other, overgrown 
also with verdure sheer down to the margin. 
Right ahead rose the green Hoe, with its back- 
ground of picturesque white-fronted mansions. 
Beyond, the town glimpsed up bright and clear, 
and in the far distance lay the heights of Dart- 
moor. 

How the heart quickens as it recognises dear 
familiar scenes, to which it has silently yearned 
through long intervals of absence. What does it 
matter whether the emotions we cherish most 
have centred upon broad wildernesses or flowery 
dells! The heart has no choice but to respond 
to the influences it has dimly cherished in memory. 
Those breezy and spreading wastes, and deep 
coombes dark with foliage, Marian had all-un- 
consciously sighed for even under the changeless 
sunshine of Madeira. Now that she saw and 
knew them she was glad. Before she remembered 
her surroundings again Mrs, Warren and Gilbert 
had discovered her. 

As the ship steamed buoyantly in by the western 
channel of the breakwater—her poop alive now 
with the home-coming passengers—they saw the 
fishing fleet bearing up from the south-west, they 
heard the rattle of ropes and creaking of blocks 
across the water from the harbour, and they 








sighted, besides, another steamer, which seemed to 
be making straight for the breakwater, as they 
rounded the arm of that gigantic mole. That 
was the tender from the shore to take them 
“home,” as Marian put it; but they had barely 
come to anchor before this other steamer was 
alongside. 

Two figures Marian, with a cry of joy, recog- 
nised on the deck of the tender: the lieutenant, 
in his long blue cloak, anxiously peering for the 
first sight of her; and beside him the big frame 
and fine mahogany countenance of Parson Paul, 
his hat securely tied down with a parti-coloured 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Oh, Uncle Lemuel, I am so glad—so glad to 
come home!” 

“Not more glad, my darling, than I am to 
welcome you;” and the lieutenant held her to 
him and let her cry freely down the high collar of 
his cloak. 

Parson Paul shook hands heartily with Mrs. 
Warren and Gilbert, whom he had never seen 
before, and said that a room was prepared for 
Gilbert at the Vicarage at Three Dykes. It had 
already been arranged that Mrs. Warren should 
accompany Marian on a visit to the Vineyard. 

Gilbert said that it would give him great plea- 
sure to accept Mr. Brunskill’s invitation, if he 
might be allowed to do so in a few days’ time. 
His first duty was in London. 

The vicar bade him get through his business 
and join them at Three Dykes as quickly as pos- 
sible. By this time they were landed at Ply- 
mouth, Gilbert with them, as he had decided to 
complete the journey by train. 

Parson Paul was wearing a new coat, which he 
very well knew would be wasted on his parish- 
ioners. So he proposed they should spend the 
early part of the day in the town, and start for 
Three Dykes in the afternoon. 

“*Streets level here—no climbing,” he said to 
Mrs. Warren, who fell in with the proposal at 
once, but said it was a pity they had no ham- 
mocks in Plymouth. 

The vicar did the honours of the town, and 
spent ten days’ income in lunching the party at 
the Royal Hotel. When the sun was slanting 
they set out for Three Dykes, and at tea-time 
they reached the Vineyard. 

Home again, for Marian! It was the yellow 
prime of autumn, when the leaves were melting 
into gold, and rose-petals were blown about the 
grass, and apple-trees were red with the fast- 
ripening fruit. 

““‘Welcome home, my love!” said the lieu- 
tenant, as he kissed his niece in the porch; ‘and 
God be thanked for your recovery!” 

Marian shivered a little at those words, for 
words like them had been spoken in her half- 
conscious ear a few days before, when death had 
stared her in the face. 

“‘Oh! there are red roses on my own particular 
bush,” she exclaimed, looking out through the 
open window. “After tea I shall gather them. 
Mrs. Warren, come and look at my rose-bush. I 
planted it myself. It is a Duke of Edinburgh; I 
have taken three first prizes with it.” 
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“*T have one like it in Bayswater,” said Mrs. 
Warren. 

How sweet that small garden looked, in its 
mellow autumn dressing; and the hills beyond, 
softened by the setting sun. The cloud-wrapped 
peaks of Madeira were grand, and beautiful the 
sapphire sea, and wonderful the glory of the 
flowers spread upon the fields, but the soft loveli- 
ness of the garden she had played in from a child 
was what she had not seen across the seas. 

Home again, and with full strength; hopes 
renewed, ambitions rekindled. Did she think 
ever of that scene on the precipice, when Gilbert, 
with a woman’s tears on his face, held her in his 
arms, and thanked God aloud that it had been 
given him to snatch her from death? We have 
seen that it crossed her mind but a moment ago. 

Did she think ever of what she had said to 
Gilbert then, and of the silence he had given her 
for answer? Balzac has a line somewhere touch- 
ing certain letters written when the heart burns 
within, faithful expressions of a moment of pas- 
sion or of mental exaltation, mazs non pas le sens 
général de nos caractéres. It is certain that when 
she almost bade Gilbert ask what he would of her, 
she meant it. Suppose, then, he asks something 
of her on a day to come ? 

““My dear, are you not going to take Mrs. 
Warren to her room ?” 

‘**Do not disturb her, lieutenant; I can take my 
bonnet off here. I would not spoil her first reverie 
for another cup of—thank you, I will. The milk 
is better than the Madeira cream. By the way, 
was it cream we.had there ? I don’t remember to 
have seen a milch-cow in the island.” 

‘*T saw one, Mrs. Warren.” 

““One cow could not supply an island with 
cream, dear. I must write to the manager of the 
hotel about it ; we may have been almost poisoned 
the whole time we were in Funchal without know- 
ing it.” 

“If there was one cow, there were probably 
others,” said Marian, quitting her seat in the 
window and taking her place at the table. 

“There may have been, of course, but I did 
not see them, which is certainly strange. I almost 
begin to regret that we went there. My first 
thoughts, you may remember, dear, were of Tor- 
quay.” 

“It is the best watering-place in England,” 
said the vicar. ‘‘There’s an old fishing fellow 
there choke-full of the finest smugglers’ tales I 
ever heard. Why, it was touch-and-go with his 
father once whether the coastguard would have 
him. Up the beach and over the rocks like a 
wild cat, and the bullets singing all the while like 
Waterloo! Whew! we live in feeble times,” and 
the vicar relapsed into silence and fell to contem- 
plating an old fowling-piece of the lieutenant’s, 
which stood, with his walking-stick, in a corner. 

““Why, there’s a letter of Arnold’s on the 
chimney-piece!” exclaimed Marian, and jumped 
up to fetch it. 

A look of alarm came into the face of the 
lieutenant, and the vicar, glaring at him with an 
expression which said ‘Stupid fellow! what 
made you put it there under her very nose?” left 








his seat suddenly, and on pretence of getting the 
letter for her, contrived to overturn a whole pile 
of letters which stood on the chimney-piece, and, 
in picking them up, to slip Arnold’s into his 
pocket. 

** As odd a disappearance as ever I knew,” said 
the old man, fumbling with the letters on the 
carpet, and thinking what a conjuror the world 
had lost in him. ‘It’s no matter,” he added, 
looking up; “I'll have it for you. It has slipped 
away somewhere here. Take Mrs. Warren up- 
stairs, my dear. If it were not for Lem and me 
she would have asked for bed half an hour since; 
she makes an early start with me to-morrow to 
see the schools.” 

“Well, I really shall be glad to get into a 
steady bed again,” said Mrs. Warren. “And, 
Marian, you ought to go too. You know you 
have not slept three hours together since we left 
Madeira.” 

“‘ Away with you both, then,” said the vicar. 
**At least we'll read prayers first. Where’s the 
Bible, Lem? In the next room? Come, then; 
we'll go there. Mrs. Warren, by your leave, 
ma’am,” and with Arnold’s letter safe in his 
pocket, the vicar gave his arm to Mrs. Warren, 
and led the way to the next room. 

After prayers Mrs. Warren went to bed like a 
lamb, and Marian was persuaded to follow her, 
but said that when Arnold’s letter was found it 
was to be sent up to her. 

The vicar and the lieutenant were left together 
downstairs. 

**You will be sixty-one or sixty-two years old 
come goose-killing time, and you might as well 
be six or seven. Where are your wits, man?” 
said the parson to his friend, who was sufficiently 
crest-fallen. 

“It certainly was very careless of me,” replied 
the lieutenant; “‘ but what are we to do now? 
She will be sending down for the letter presently.” 

“Very good, very good! You have other let- 
ters, haven’t you? Send her up one of the old 
ones.” 

So the lieutenant sent Phoebe upstairs with a 
letter of ancient date, which Marian returned in a 
few minutes, with an apology to the vicar for 
having given him so much trouble; she had read 
the letter before, she said. 

Parson Paul indulged in a wink and another cup 
of tea. 

But the lieutenant looked less content. 

“You see, Paul, it cannot be kept from her any 
longer,” he said. ‘Everything must be told 
now.” 

‘‘Very well; but it must be done in proper 
style. You will tell her yourself, of course ?” re- 
plied Parson Paul, who had begun a second tea 
with an excellent appetite. 

‘I dare say you could do it a good deal better, 
Paul,” said the lieutenant, wistfully. 

“‘T dare say I could not,” answered Paul, swal- 
lowing half an egg at a gulp. “But, tut! what 
are you afraid of ? A most miserable business, but 
no fault of yours.” 

“T ought not to have taken his money,” urged 
the lieutenant. 
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““There was no choice. It was life or death. 
She must either go away or stay at home and die. 
But what a plague have we to do with talking of 
this? If she is to be told, she had better be told 
at once, and you must do it, Lem. I’m three 
parts minded to do it myself, though, you’re such 
a poor fellow.” 

“IT wish you would, Paul,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, eagerly. 

‘*No, no; you must do it yourself. Do it to- 
morrow when I take the old ladyin tow. There’s 
more of the soldier about her than there is about 
you, Lem. Well, good night to you. What, 
man! don’t look so puny. Here’s the child home 
again as sound as the church—sounder a good 
deal than mine; and that’s the handle you’ve got 
to hold on when you tell her about it.” 

“Yes; but poor Arnold, Paul!” 

‘“‘He’s a man; he'll get out of it. I’ve been 
hobbled myself before now. The Fleet was 
standing when I was a youngster. D’ye remem- 
ber that John Adams I stood surety for to the 
tune of a hundred and fifty? No, you don’t re- 
member anything. Good night to you. If I 
thought that fowling-piece of yours wouldn’t 
burst in my hand, I’d go round by the warren.” 

But though the vicar carried Mrs. Warren off to 
the schools early the next morning, and there was 
a clear field till lunch-time, the lieutenant said 
nothing to Marian of that which sat so near his 
heart. A week passed, and still he delayed to tell 
her. 

Marian, however, had begun to perceive that 
something was awry. A cloud hung over the two 
houses. The vicar, as was generally the case 
when anything troubled him, was more boisterous 
than usual ; the lieutenant, on the other hand, was 
grave and silent, almost to taciturnity. 

The name of Arnold was never mentioned. No 
letters were received from him; there was no talk 
of his coming to see her on her return; she had 
not had from him the barest message of welcome. 

It was about Arnold, then, that the trouble was 
—trouble and mystery too. She remembered now 
the suddenness with which Arnold’s name had 
disappeared from her uncle’s letters a few weeks 
ago, and wondered that she had not thought more 
of this fact at the time. But the matter must be 
cleared up now. 

She spoke to the lieutenant ; asked how it was 
that there were no letters from Arnold, that he 
had not been to see her, if only for a few hours, 
since her return, and that neither the lientenant 
nor the vicar ever mentioned his name. 

The lieutenant’s conscience smote him that he 
had not told his story before it was asked for; but 
he would evade the telling of it, if possible, even 
now. 

“Yes, yes ; it should have been told you before. 
You ought to have heard it at once, dear,” he 
said, nervously, speaking half to himself and half 
to her. 

“Told me before! I should have heard it 
at once!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you mean, 
uncle? Has anything happened to Arnold ?” 


“The truth is, dear, that Paul, our good friend 
the vicar, over there, you know, has something to 








say to you. He ought to have told you earlier. 
But go to him at once; you will find him at the 
vicarage before he goes out.” 

Away she went, her heart rapping audibly, re- 
proaching herself all the way that she had not had 
this mystery explained long ago. 

“* About Arnold, my dear? No; but your uncle 
Lem, there, he has something to say to you; I 
wonder at his putting it off so long. A man full 
of procrastination, about which there is a proverb 
that no doubt you have often heard, my dear. Go 
to him at once and say that I am nothing less than 
astonished. A poor thing this putting off; I'll 
preach on it.” 

Back the poor little shuttlecock went, much 
frightened now, and resolved to begin by scolding 
her uncle. 

But she was baffled again, for when she reached 
home Mrs. Warren was in close talk with her 
uncle in the garden, and Mrs. Warren’s scene 
comes first in the order of narration. 


HAPTER XXIX.—HOW IT WAS TOLD HER. 


RS. WARREN had resolved in her heart 
that Lieutenant Lemuel must be won to 
the support of her nephew’s suit. 

Ha! most faithful and doughty lady, are you 


there? But be sure of your ground and walk 
warily. This old soldier is not always as mild as 
he looks. 


She said she had received a letter from her 
nephew, in which he stated that he hoped to 
avail himself of Mr. Brunskill’s invitation in a 
few days at latest. 

The lieutenant expressed himself happy; he 
had not yet thanked Mr. Reade properly for the 
attention he had shown to Marian in Madeira. 

Marian had spoken of Mr. Reade? queried 
Mrs. Warren, innocently. Yes; she had told her 
uncle how assiduously he had exerted himself for 
the entertainment of both ladies; indeed the lieu- 
tenant had gathered from his niece’s account that 
Mr. Reade had proved quite a host to them while 
he stayed in Funchal. ‘“ But everyone,” went on 
the lieutenant, ‘“‘has been most kind to her, and 
you above all, my dear Mrs. Warren.” 

““No one could be anything but kind to her,” 
replied Mrs. Warren. “She repays kindness an 
hundredfold.” 

‘* She is, indeed, a very good girl, and has been 
a most dear niece to me,” said the lieutenant. 

Mrs. Warren answered that she was certain of it. 
For her own part she had grown to love Marian 
like a daughter. 

The lieutenant bowed, with evident feeling. 

“« My only uneasiness on her account,” pursued 
Mrs. Warren, ‘‘ was the thought that she should 
be getting back her strength only to waste it 
again on mathematics after her return to Eng- 
land.” 

“‘ She is very fond of mathematics,” smiled the 
lieutenant. 

“‘ She ought to get married,” said Mrs. Warren. 

“Eh? Married, do you say, Mrs. Warren? I 
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believe that Marian has never thought of mar- 
riage.” 

‘“‘ My nephew is very devoted to her,” said Mrs. 
Warren. 

Having launched her bolt, and seen that it 
took surprising effect, Mrs. Warren proceeded to 
get at once into close quarters. She launched 
into praise of Gilbert’s sterling qualities, his high 
and faithful character, his passion for Marian, 
which she knew, for he had told it to her; then 
touched on his great and growing wealth, and said 
finally that she had reason to believe Marian was 
not wholly without regard for him. 

The lieutenant’s face while Mrs. Warren was 
speaking was a study. He had as little of the 
mercenary element in him as any man living, and 
knowing that Marian had no more of it than him- 
self, he would not have valued Gilbert Reade’s 
proposal a jot higher for his own sake or hers had 
‘t been backed by the wealth of Inde. 

In fact he thought neither of Gilbert, nor of his 
good qualities, nor of his riches. Mrs. Warren’s 
words had brought into his mind the image of 
Arnold—Arnold who, he well knew, loved Marian ; 
Arnold who had brought himself to ruin that her 
life might be saved; Arnold, of whom at this 
moment he had no knowledge except that he had 
plunged out of sight in the deeps of London to 
hide himself and his misfortunes from every one. 

What was this stranger that he should propose 
to marry Marian, on whom another who was no 
stranger had claims like Arnold’s ? 

Did Marian love Gilbert Reade? The lieute- 
nant prayed it might not be so. She knew nothing 
as yet of all that Arnold had done for her. 

This and more passed through his mind while 
Mrs. Warren was beseeching his interest in the 
cause of Gilbert Reade, and when she had finished 
speaking he was ready with his answer. 

He spoke politely and kindly, but quite firmly. 
He himself and his niece were honoured by Mr. 
Reade’s proposal; but though he could not of 
course speak for her, there were circumstances 
which made it impossible for him to befriend 
Mrs. Warren or Mr. Reade in this matter—cir- 
cumstances which Marian herself was not yet 
aware of, but of which she must be put in posses- 
sion at once. 

The lieutenant would willingly have gone on 
to tell the whole story—would, indeed, have told 
it there and then—but it was at this juncture that 
Marian, returning in haste from the Vicarage, ap- 
peared at the garden gate. The conversation of 
the lieutenant and Mrs. Warren broke off abruptly, 
and Mrs. Warren presently left them and took her 
way into the house. 

The concern and affection of the lieutenant for 
Arnold being now thoroughly roused, he needed 
no further prompting. Arnold had pledged him 
to secrecy long ago, but Mrs. Warren’s words 
convinced him that the time for secrecy was past. 
Marian must know at once in what manner, and 
to what extent, she was indebted to Arnold, 
and judge then whether she would do right to 
give herself to another. For it seemed to the 
lieutenant that honour was involved in this, and 
on the point of honour no man was stricter. 











‘“‘Niece,” he began, using the form of address 
which he reserved for serious communications, 
‘IT have just been apprised by Mrs. Warren that 
Mr. Reade, her nephew, loves you, and would 
have you marry him.” 

“‘Mr. Reade asked me to marry him, long 
since, at Madeira,” she answered. 

“And what did you say to him, niece ?” 

“T said that I loved no one well enough to 
become his wife.” 

This was an answer more to the lieutenant’s 
satisfaction than he had looked for, but he went 
on: 
“T gather, however, from what Mrs. Warren 
has said to me, that he still loves you, and that 
you are not without regard for him.” 

“It is impossible I should be without regard 
for him, for he has been very kind to me,” she 
said. 

“But ought you not to resolve your heart” 
(how they talk of the heart, these innocent old 
bachelors!) “‘and be at an understanding with 
this gentleman? Mrs. Warren, who has been 
most kind to us, has been to seek my interest in 
Mr. Reade’s behalf; would have me say that I 
would willingly see you marry him. I, to be sure, 
have nothing against this gentleman—far from it, 
all that I know of him is entirely to his credit ; 
yet something puts it out of my power to saya 
word for him. And this it is that I have to tell 
you, niece. How can I be Mr. Reade’s supporter 
when I think of all that you and I owe to Arnold 
—you, Marian, especially !” 

“To Arnold, Uncle Lemuel! 
owe to Arnold? What do I owe?” 

‘“‘It is to Arnold, under God, that you owe your 
life.” 

It were a feeble metaphor to say that Marian 
drank the wine of astonishment when these words 
fell from her uncle’s lips. 

“* My life, Uncle Lemuel ! 
you mean ?” she gasped. 

“Listen, and I will tell you,” answered the 
lieutenant. ‘You know in what great distress 
we were last winter when the doctors ordered 
you to be sent from England, and I had no means 
of sending you. They said it was a question of 
your life or your death; that between these there 
was no choice; and I saw that it was so. You 
know how greatly Arnold was troubled, with the 
rest of us; yet you do not know it as well as I do. 
Arnold went to town one evening, as you remem- 
ber, and returned the following night. The day 
after he placed £250 in my hands, and said it 
was for your use.” 

** And you took it from him ?” 

*“‘ Yes, for if your life were to be saved I had no 
choice else.” 

“Arnold gave you £250 for me, and you took 
it? But how could Arnold get so much money 
as that?” 

““You must ask me no questions like that, 
dear,” said the old lieutenant, rather nervously. 
“Be assured, though, that I questioned him as 
closely as he suffered me, and did not take the 
money till he had assured me that he did himself 
no injury in giving it.” 
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‘** Arnold to plunder himself for me, and you to 
let him, Uncle Lemuel, and I to know nothing of 
it! Oh, what a miserable, miserable doing! 
And his money spent, and—” 

“Your health restored, Marian,” said the lieu- 
tenant, in a pleading tone. 

“What is that? What is that? For Arnold 
has come to some trouble through me, I know. 
Tell me, for you must know it, has he not ruined 
himself for me ?” 

She stopped him, and laid her hand on his arm 
and looked full at him with indignation in her 
eyes. 

“This,” she went on, before he could reply 
to her, ‘this is the mystery there has been about 
Arnold for weeks past. I know it. You ceased 
all mention of him in your letters. You did not 
answer my questions. You have hardly spoken 
of him since I came home. He has not been to 
see me. Uncle Lemuel, what has happened to 
Arnold, and where is he ?” 

“He is indeed in great trouble,” confessed the 
lieutenant, ‘‘and—and I do not know where he 
i” 

“Oh! is not this wicked?” exclaimed 
Marian. ‘To take his money, to know that his 
giving it has brought him to ruin; and then 
to leave him, and say that you cannot tell where 
he is.” 

“Niece,” said the lieutenant, gravely, “you 
must not speak like this, for you speak without 
knowing well what you say. We cannot be sure, 
in the first place, whether or how far his goodness 
to us has been the cause of his trouble. And do 
you think that I or his uncle would willingly leave 
him in distress? Is not his uncle’s home his? 
Would not my home be his if he needed it? It 
is his own doing that he has ceased to write to 
us; it is himself who has put it out of our power 
to write to him. We wrote at first, but he did not 
answer us. It was his own express wish to be left 
alone until he had mastered his trouble. He is a 
good and brave lad.” 

“You need not tell me that, Uncle Lemuel. 
But,” she went on, impetuously, “it is not right! 
it is not right! He must not be left alone. You 
do not know where he is; then you do not know 
what state he is in, what may have happened to 
him since he wrote to you last. Uncle Lemuel, 
you did very wrong to obey him when he told you 
to leave him to himself. Oh! if I had only 
known of this before. Tell me exactly what it is 
that has happened to him, so far as you know it, 
uncle.” 

“Mr. Trimble quarrelled with him, and has 
dismissed him ; and he has—he has been brought 
to bankruptcy.” 

“Oh, horrible! Dismissed and a bankrupt, 
and his friends listen to him when he says, ‘ Let 
me alone.’ I have no patience with any of you. 
But he shall be found now. If no one else finds 
him I will go to London and find him myself.” 

““We shall set about it at once,” said the 
lieutenant. ‘ Perhaps, indeed, we should have 
set about it earlier, though of that I am not sure, 
remembering the terms of Arnold’s letters. You 
have spoken a little hastily, my dear Marian, as 








though I myself had been careless, or even callous, 
where Arnold’s trouble was concerned.” 

**No, uncle, no; I did not mean that, but—” 

“Well, dear, well, it was spoken hotly, out of 
the warmth and goodness of your heart; and, 
indeed, I do not hold myself quite free from 
blame. But of this I am certain, that when 
Arnold was bent on finding the means whereby 
you might go to Madeira, nothing would have 
turned him from his purpose; no refusal on my 
part would have availed. The help he brought 
seemed to me nothing less than Heaven-sent. 
With your life at stake, and no other aid at hand 
or possible, I dared not refuse it; and I know 
besides that Arnold held your recovery dearer 
than anything else in the world.” 

“* How do you know that, Uncle Lemuel ?” 

She spoke low, and strangely enough the 
thought of what she had bade Reade ask of her 
on the brink of the precipice beneath Ruivo rose 
up again in her mind. ' 

“‘T know it from what he has said to me; I 
know it more surely from what he has not said,” 
replied the lieutenant. 

“Uncle Lemuel,” she said, “let us think of 
nothing else until we have found Arnold.” 

‘* Tt shall be our endeavour from this moment,” 
he answered. 

Parson Paul noted a look on the lieutenant’s 
face that evening, and said, “1 perceive, my 
friend, that the thing has had birth, and not 
without some throes.” 

“TI have told it to her, Paul,” replied the 
lieutenant. 

“* And how did the child take it ?” 

“She is set on one thing above everything 
else—that Arnold must be found.” 

“‘Egad, then, found he must be 
Paul. 

Late the same evening, a day or two earlier 
than he was expected, Gilbert Reade arrived at 
Three Dykes, and, in accordance with Parson 
Paul’s invitation, took up his quarters at the 
Vicarage. 

My friend Gilbert, I am sorry; but I fear this 
visit is like to disappoint your hopes. It is such 
a far cry from Pico Ruivo in Madeira to Three 
Dykes, in the West of England; and besides, a 
thing has happened. 


'» 


answered 


CHAPTER XXX.—TRANSFORMATION, 


“ A RNOLD then loves me ?” 
This the thought that cleft its way into her 
brain, and worked there in fiery fashion all 
day and on into the night. She was in her room 
alone. It was past ten o’clock, and the house had 
retired. Phoebe had just been up to tell her that 
Mr. Reade had arrived and was at the Vicarage. 
He had sent his love to Mrs. Warren and his com- 
pliments to her, adding that he would not think 
of disturbing them so late. 
‘I am glad of it,” was on the tip of her tongue, 
but she suppressed it, and dismissed Pheebe. 
The night was soft and sweet-smelling, the 
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fields stretched out asleep in the fresh moonlight, 
and she had opened her window and sat there in 
her night-robe. 

“* Arnold, then, loves me ?” 

And she stood debtor to Arnold, through no act 
of her own, without so much as her being privy to 
the debt; and this debt, it seemed, had brought 
ruin on him, and he had banished and hidden 
himself—a situation compounded of the strangest 
circumstances; a situation greatly perplexing and 
somewhat galling to one of Marian’s mettle. 

Useless to try and sleep upon it; so she sat 
there, unquiet and unhappy, a prey to thoughts, 
suggestions, fears, and chidings the most chaotic. 
The many-coloured drama of the last few months 
enacted itself again in her uneasy brain. 

The swoon at college, which was the opening 
scene ; her head swam again at thought of it. The 
return of consciousness, her uncle beside her; 
the home-coming, weak and broken, with the 
future blotted out. The fiat of the doctors—go 
and live, or stay here and die. The quick settle- 
ment of the affair, when it had seemed quite hope- 
less—dull-brain that she was not to have perceived 
at a glance that the settlement followed within 
half a day on Arnold’s return from that sudden 
yisitto London! The first meeting with Reade 

nd her mental summing up of him as taciturn and 
ungentle. Madeira, and the strange, eventful his- 
tory of the sojourn there; languid and quick by 
turns; the glamour of the place itself; then (and 
still with feelings part resentful, part pitiful, and 
part sympathetic) Reade’s proposal, the second 
great landmark in her life. His departure and 
return ; their last expedition, and the dizzy terror 
of the scene on the precipice brink. On this she 
dwelt long, trying to recall the exact words she 
had spoken when, on awaking from her faint, she 
found herself with Gilbert’s arms about her. She 
had been willing to pledge herself to him, and 
he, with a generosity which few men in his place 
would have equalled, had refused to let her. He 
had saved her life. So had Arnold, and in saving 
it had ruined himself. And Reade loved her, and 
Arnold loved her. And Reade was here now, 
come perhaps to ask what he would not ask in 
Madeira ; and Arnold was away, lost in London— 
if, indeed, London still held him. But. Reade, 
despite his nearness, seemed farther from her 
now than Arnold who was lost. Reade’s star de- 
clined, Arnold’s shed a brighter light from afar. 

She put a curious question to herself: Did this 
that Arnold had done for her, coupled with his 
love, constitute such a claim upon her that she 
ought to think herself morally engaged to him 
already ? 

She put that question aside with the answer 
that no service could exact such reward, unless 
the heart consented. Was her heart outside of 
this matter, then ? 

No, for gratitude welled in it at thought of 
Arnold sacrificing himself for her; it bled pity at 
thought of his suffering—untended, alone—in the 
great grey Babylon. 

For a new Arnold was born and grew in her 
mind that night. She had known a boyish com- 
panion, a pleasant friend, her uncle’s chosen asso- 








ciate, a welcome guest in her home. But such 
friends we have all about us, and they are the 
friends whom we have. to abandon with only the 
shadow of pitying regret. This new Arnold was 
a sublimer figure; the deed he had done was 
knightliest of all knightly deeds. It was more 
than heroic; it seemed to her one of those acts 
which link the human with the divine, and breathe 
through our terrestrial life intimations of its celes- 
tial beginnings and its celestial aim. 

So when the morning broke pity and affection 
had driven out all other feelings, and held equal 
sway. It was, “ Arnold, Arnold, you have done 
all this for me, you have ruined yourself for me; 
how can I choose but love you?” And with this 
she cried herself to sleep for Arnold’s sake. 


Never a hastier, hotter thing than the friend- 
ship which sprang up between Parson Paul and 
Gilbert Reade. It rose, like Jonah’s gourd, in a 
night. Some half-score tales of sport and adven- 
ture did it. Paul.sacrificed three good sleeping 
hours in his effort to exhaust Reade’s recollections 
of hunting, shooting, fishing, and trapping in all 
parts of the globe where sport was to be had, 
and at two o’clock in the morning he had not so 
much as winked an eye. Piling on fresh logs 
and fetching in more rations from the dining- 
room, he vowed that Reade should tell the 
rhinoceros story again, and as he sat through it, 
with kindled face, he mourned inwardly the hard 
fate that had forced him to parson it in a sleepy 
English hamlet, where a casual rabbit and a very 
occasional hare were the most unclerical -excite- 
ments that offered—ghost-laying coming but once 
in a man’s lifetime. But for an interjection here 
and there, and a crackling of the fingers, he sat 
like a pyramid through the recital, and “I'd give 
a hogshead of cider (if I had it),” said he, at the 
conclusion, ‘if I could hold my Three Dykers in 
church like this. Would you believe it ? there are 
seldom above two of them awake when I get in 
sight of ‘ Lastly,’ and Ann Hanoch, my woman, 
is one of’em, and Keturah, the kitchen-girl, is 
the other. I think I’m too full of gospel for 
them; I don’t put carnal enough into it.” 

Now the vicar when he had brooded the matter 
half a day (thinking much between whiles what a 
figure he would make standing with smoking rifle 
over a prostrate elephant) saw that good might be 
brought out of the boundless friendliness of his 
visitor. Reade must be made to hunt up Arnold. 
The good man little imagined what a task he was 
devising for poor Gilbert; no labour of Hercules 
had the bitterness of it. But Parson Paul had not 
been with Gilbert and Marian to the Twenty-five 
Fountains, nor descended with them from Pico 
Ruivo. 

He told Reade something of the trouble that 
had befallen himself and his friend the lieutenant, 
Marian being concerned in it, as he “ believed 
the girl had a sort of feeling for Arnold,” though 
“‘ what sort of a feeling he had never quite made 
out.” Reade, ‘‘a most excellent fellow, might 
perhaps be able to help them in some way.” 

Gilbert, without showing any indecent curiosity, 
replied that his services were quite at the vicar’s 
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disposal. Paul shook him by the hand, and took 
him round to look at the pigs. 

Gilbert asked Mrs. Warren what it was all 
about. She told him as much as she knew; said 
she wished for his sake that circumstances were 
happier, but had noticed as a strange fact, during 
the past ten years or more, that it was always the 
wrong thing which happened; that Marian was in 
a state of great distress, and that Gilbert must do 
whatever she wanted of him. 

Gilbert said he could do no less, be the circum- 
stances what they might; and began to perceive 
that he was destined to play a 7d/e success in 
which demands a fair substratum of philosophy. 

Towards him—and, indeed towards the rest 
(having once spoken out)—Marian. was reticent 
on the subject, though she took no pains to hide 
her lack of comfort; and showed a wintry, or at 
brightest an autumnal face amongst her friends. 

One could not but notice, though, that she was 
more tender to Gilbert than to any one else ; and 
as the tokens offtenderness are apt to be mistaken 
for those of the deeper passion, the poor fellow 
began to.feed himself again on thin provision of 
hope, thinking that perhaps she had but a sisterly 
concern for that other one. 

Yet in her eyes, when -they fell on him, there 
was often a kind of yearning pity, with even some- 
thing of regret; and once, when he spoke a low 
word in her ear, as they walked in the shadow of 
the elms at sunset, she smiled sadly, and shook 
her head, and said, “‘You should have been less 
generous on the rock above the sea that day.” 

She wrote urgent letters, but received no 
replies. 


Every night, when Paul and his guest had re- 
turned from the Vineyard, or when the Vineyard 
party had quitted the Vicarage, the parson 
marched Gilbert into the study, set him in his 
own chair, and called for a fresh narrative of 
sport. 

Gilbert’s store was inexhaustible. ‘‘ Put but 
the half of it on paper, and you might fill 
volumes!” exclaimed Paul, and looked with a 
meditative air at his book-case, as though won- 
dering what theological set he could easiest dis- 
pense with, to make room for Gilbert’s sporting 
reminiscences. 

Gilbert returned from a solitary stroll one 
morning; and, nearing the Vicarage, saw the 
parson coming home from his round in the 
village. 

‘“A badger!” shouted Gilbert, at the top of 
his voice. 

“Eh! What? Where?” and the vicar’s grey 
eye ranged the fields on either side of him. 

“‘A mile away, up there in the coppice on the 
hill.” 

“Ugh!” 

They walked in company towards the Vicarage, 
and fell to talking of Arnold. But the vicar’s 
thoughts were full of badger. 

“Where did you say you found him?” he 
asked presently, when Gilbert had clean forgotten 
ig. 
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“‘In the coppice on the side of the hill.” 
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“Ah! A likely place. 
you didn’t, of course.” 

“IT had no dog with me.” 

“You had no dog with you. It was well. A 
good beast, for all the abuse he’s had.” 

“Vermin, you know, vicar; sheer vermin.” 

“So the gamekeepers say; but the rascal has 
his uses.” 

“ Killing foxes, for example,” quoth Reade. 

“Well, maybe a fox here and there. Yet I’ve 
known badger and fox lodge in the same earth. 
But Reynard ’s too dirty for him.” 

“ He kills moles, too.” 

“The mole’s a nuisance. Away with moles! 
No moles for me.” 

“‘ Well, let badger bide,” said Reade. “ What 
were we talking of, vicar?” 

“This nephew of mine, Arnold, the poor boy. 
You know what a stew we’re in about him. 
Marian, poor girl, quite upset. And the foolish 
thing is that. we’ve no.jdea where he is. Bur- 
rowed away somewhere in London. Burrowed, 
eh? Badger again! I think you said you had 
no dog with you?” .. 

“T had no dog with me. Well, how am I to 
help you, vicar? You know that. any trouble of 
Miss Dean’s—that is, I mean I shall be only too 
glad to be of service to any of you.” 

“A good fellow, Reade; you have the heart in 
the right place. So have 1; but when it comes 
to an affair like this, I want nose. Now if you 
have nose as well as heart you may do wonders 
for us.. You may scour London.” 

‘Eh, sir!” . 

“‘T mean you might make an inquiry or two. 
You know every one in London, I dare say, and 
no doubt every street, too. Was the brute well 
grown ?” 

“The finest badger I ever saw. I’ve hunted 
them in America, too.” 

“You have! Are the Yankee badgers good 
sport ?” 

““T’ve had better with the English ” 

“I believe you! It wants a game dog to tackle 
him. But I'll draw no more badgers, I.” 

They all lunched together at the Vicarage, and 
Paul maintained throughout the meal what was 
for him an uncommon degree of silence. He 
seemed full of some private matter, eyed the dog 
frequently, and felt his jaw every time he threw 
him a scrap. 

It was a formidable jaw enough; the dog’s 
nearest relative was probably the lurcher ; the vicar 
had had him as a pup from a noted poacher, who 
had thought thus to curry favour with the poacher’s 
arch-enemy. A sharp, snappish dog, plenty of 
weight, a huge head and shoulders, stealthy ways, 
an observant eye, and a lurking gait that made 
wayfarers chilly about the calves. Altogether, as 
Paul thought, a dog that might be trusted to do 
his duty in a warm corner. 

The vicar debated the matter in his heart. 
** Reade is evidently bent on drawing this badger. 
Shall I humour him? As he’s my guest, I almost 
think I ought to. And the more I humour him 
the better disposed he will be, and the more likely 
to help us find Arnold—poor boy.” 


Did you—hum! no, 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT. 


Whence it appears the Rev. Paul could on 
occasion do his little stroke of casuistry. 

“There'll be good moonshine to-night,” ob- 
served the vicar, at about seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

Two hours later the moon rode high ina cloud- 
less sky, with just a fine-spun veil of mist over her 
face. 

“‘ Nice night for a stroll,” the vicar called from 
his study to Reade, whose boots were crunching 
the gravel outside. 

“And for a badger,” replied Gilbert, laughing 
in his heart, for he had observed that the brother 
to the lurcher had been kept on short commons 
all day. 

* T’ll draw no more badgers, I,” said Paul; ‘‘ but 
I'll take a turn through the fields with you if 
you're disposed.” 

“Come along, sir. Shall we take the dogs ?” 

“Well, well; but we’ll need to keep them close 
to heel. This big brute here doesn’t seem to 
have had his fill to-day; he’s snarling like a 
jackal.” 

“‘T hope he’ll meet no badger,” said Reade. 

“There'll be a badger the less at sunrise if he 
does,” muttered Paul. 

They took the path through the fields which 
led direct to the coppice on the hill. 





“It is ten to one we meet him on the prowl,” 
said Reade. 

**Meet who?” answered the vicar, careless of 
grammar under an excitement he could barely 
control. 

“The gentleman with the pointed muzzle.” 

“Oh! I thought you meant some poacher.” 

‘** He’s as arrant a poacher as any of them.” 

The dogs began to sniff, and give out other 
tokens of excitement. Running alongside Scraper, 
the lurcher’s brother, was the fox-terrier whose 
acquaintance we made in the first chapter of this 
story, a very business-like dog, who could run a 
rabbit pretty close in the open. 

They had scarcely set foot on the hill when 
Scraper, with the terrier at his heels, broke away 
at full speed in the direction of the coppice. The 
viear, panting like a steam-engine, laid a hand on 
Reade’s shoulder, and, forcing him behind a tree, 
whispered hoarsely : 

“D’ye see him?” 

“No!” said Reade. ‘ Where?” 

“There!”  Pianissimo, which gave a terrific 
emphasis to the word. 

Following the line of the vicar’s trembling 
finger Reade saw the badger crouched behind a 
big stone far up the hill. “He had heard, if not 
seen, the dogs, and their yelping paralysed him. 
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In a second Scraper would have been at him, but 
in that second the badger recovered his wits, and 
shot into his earth three feet distant. 

“He’s gone!” said Reade. “Let him alone; 
he’s a good beast,” and laughed in his sleeve. 

“*He’s a thief and a rascal,” cried the vicar. 

“He lodges in the same earth with foxes,” said 
Reade. 

“He'd kill every fox in the county,’ 
Paul. 

‘* We'll let him lie,” said Reade. 

‘“*We are no men if we do,” retorted the vicar, 
and bounded up the hill, Reade after him. 

Beautiful now to see how the parson, the 
original Nimrod rampant in every inch of him, 
kept Reade in hand. 

“‘ Put the terrier into the earth ; no, not Scraper ; 
we'll want him outside. I know to a foot where 
the rogue will come out. There’s another earth 
higher up.” 

But piggy, burrowing like a file with the 
terrier at his tail, drove a passage clean through 
fresh soil, and came out some yards behind the 
men. He would have escaped into a neighbour- 
ing earth had not Scraper heard him pattering 
down the hill. A moment later he was after him, 
and flinging himself against the sturdy beast just 
as he was rising at a hillock, managed to overturn 
him, and they rolled over together. It was bite 
for bite now, and at this game the powerful dog 
was no match for the badger, who made terrible 
play with his teeth. 

“His chest, you fool, his chest!” shouted 
the vicar (the bishop nine miles away in his 
study had need have his ears plugged with 
tow !), for Scraper was tearing in vain at the 
badger’s impenetrable neck. With a despairing 
yelp he drove at the softer skin of the chest, 
ripped it, fastened there, and the badger, with 
teeth uncovered, and eyes red and fierce in death, 
snarled his last, and gave over. 

The vicar pulled off his hat and wiped his 
head and face and neck. 

“A magnificent pig!” said the vicar. ‘ He’d 
have killed every fox in the county.” 

“*There’s not a doubt of it,” answered Reade. 

And they went home, and the vicar slept with 
an easy conscience. 

“What are you looking so glum about ?” said 
he to the lieutenant the next morning. ‘We 
shall find the lad now in a twinkling. Reade’s 
going to help us. I let him draw a badger last 
night to humour him. He’s ours, heart and soul. 
I never saw a man so much excited in my life. 
The finest badger, too, I ev—I tell you Reade’s 
going to town to hunt our Arnold up for us.” 


, 


exclaimed 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HEMLOCK, 


** T[)UT there is a question of duty in it, if there 
were no other question,” she said. 
“Stands duty first—or love?” he an- 
swered. 
They sat on the broad seat built against the 
trunk of the copper-beech in the dimmest corner 
of the garden. She wore a pale-yellow dress, 








which Gilbert had once said mated best with her 
colour, and dangled her straw hat by its ribbon. 
Gilbert’s face was that of a man who waits for a 
sentence he has schooled himself to receive. 

“Stands duty first—or love?” he said again, 
for she had not answered him. 

“Ah! my friend,” she broke out, impetuously, 
**you do not know all that he has done for me. 
It is to him I owe my recovery from sickness— 
my life. He was poor; he raised a great sum of 
money—how or where I do not know; he forced 
my uncle to take it, that I might go abroad. He 
is now in some great trouble, and I, as I believe, 
am the cause. Do you think this is nothing to 
me? He has broken with Mr. Trimble, who had 
such great faith in him; he has disappeared, 
none of us know where he is, he does not write to 
us, he sends us no message. Oh! it would have 
been better I should never get well than that he 
should have ruined himself forme. If you love 
me as you say you do you must help me to find 
Arnold.” 

It is in this fiery way they test the men who 
love them. 

“I am to find him for you that you may reward 
him by marrying him,” said Gilbert, quietly and 
without anger, merely that she might see the 
matter as he saw it. 

“You must help me to find Arnold.” 

It was all her answer; she had none else to 
make. Pity for him she could feel, but for herself 
she knew no regret in resigning him. She looked 
away from him as she spoke, she did not see him. 
Arnold and Arnold only; and it was not now the 
dictate of duty she obeyed. 

Gilbert rose and took a step in the direction of 
the house. Love wounded and cast away whis- 
pered it was not a man’s part to do this bidding 
of hers. 

“Then let me be no man for once,” he 
answered back; and turning about, said to her, 
“TI shall do what you ask me.” 

“Yes,” faltered she, ‘I know that you will; 
for you are truer than most men, and have no 
taint of selfishness; but—you think that I am 
cruel, do you not ?” 

“You know,” answered he, “ that it is yours to 
command, and that I am only to obey. I think 
nothing.” 

“Ah! but you do: /// me what you think.” 

“No. If I have any thought at all, I will not 
tell it. That—for the moment at any rate—is 
more than should be asked. If I said one thing 
you would answer that I spoke out of bitterness, 
if I said another you might feel that I tried to be 
magnanimous at the expense of truth. But I will 
find yourloverforyou. That, I think, in one in my 
position, should count something for devotion.” 

He touched her hand lightly and left her. 

He went back to the Vicarage and found the 
vicar physicing a sick hen in the porch, with his 
hat on the ground beside him, full of bait for 
fishing. 

‘When I’ve doctored this hen,” said Paul, “ I’ll 
take you to the river. This nice damp air smells 
of a flood; we shall have a chance to-day.” 

“‘T have no rod with me,” said Reade, feeling 
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that the best trout in the pool would jump in vain 
for him that day. 

“T’ll lend you my own,” answered Paul. “I 
can borrow John Finch’s.” 

*“No; I won’t fish to-day, vicar. The air has 
dried, and there’ll be sun enough to bake the fish 
in an hour. I have been thinking that if I am to 
be of any help to you in this matter we’ve been 
talking about, the sooner I begin the search the 
better. I propose to return to town to-mor- 
row.” 

‘It’s a month sooner than I'd have you go,” re- 
turned the parson. ‘“‘ Here, you Keturah, put this 
hen in a basket in the kitchen, and have a care of 
her, remembering that the males of this feather 
were sacred to AZsculapius—I think a week hence 
would be soon enough.” 

“Tu kill un, please sir ?” 

“Kill who? The hen? [I'll look into the 
history of this girl’s family one day; there must 
have been some Ehud amongst them a generation 
or two back. I say, Reade, I think a week hence 
would be quite time enough.” 

‘*No, by your leave, vicar, I think the sooner 
the better.” 

‘Well, you'll find him in a day or two, I make 
no doubt, and then you'll bring him down yourself, 
you know.” 

It is perhaps due to Parson Paul to say that he 
was entirely ignorant of what had _ transpired 
between Reade and Marian. He had a fine 
instinct for keeping clear of other people’s con- 
cerns, except where they touched him in his 
clerical capacity. As for love he was a confirmed 
old bachelor, and mocked, like Momus, at the 
notion that two young people of opposite sex 
could not be near each other for a month without 
one of them being brought to a declaration. 

Gilbert said he certainly hoped to meet the 
vicar again, and as it was evident he had made up 
his mind to return to town at once, Parson Paul 
gave over pressing him to remain. ‘‘ Lem ought 
to be very grateful to me for this,” said he to him- 
self. ‘* It was the badger that did it.” 

Gilbert Reade took his fate like a good soldier 
of fortune. Men swallow the hemlock every day 
with as good grace as Socrates, and no admiring 
circle of friends around to sweeten the cup with 
their praise. Just at first, to be sure, one is a 
little doubtful as to the wisdom of the poet that 
‘°’Tis better to have loved and lost,” etc., but to 
take the stroke without visible muscular contrac- 
tion is something. 

He would not play the cynic, which is the 
cheapest 7d/e of all; and when he tried how far he 
could succeed in working himself into an honest 
anger, he found it easier to turn the tables on 
himself with the reasonable argument that his 
defeat was partly the result of his own Quixotic 
chivalry. If he had asked her to marry him when 
they were quitting the precipice on whose brink 
his arm had stayed her from death, she would have 
said yes. But it was he who had made “ the great 
refusal” then, and for what followed—well, there 
is a plant which blossoms but once in a hundred 
years, and shall a woman twice offer herself to 
a man in shorter time than that ? 





















The world is hard on the man who fails, raps 
him over the cheek-bone, and tells him such an 
one as he could never have hoped to succeed. 
But something of respect is the due of those who 
drink the cup with steady lip, and ask no applaud- 
ing witness to their courage. Let Gilbert Reade 
take this due, for it is his. 

He told stories to the vicar that night till 
delighted wonder stiffened the old man’s beard ; 
and at the end, bringing his hand down with an 
echoing thwack on the arm of his chair, he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Your excitement’s catching, vicar! 
you fire me! I'll turn globe-trotter again, and 
see some more sport before I die.” 

‘“* By the red skin of Esau! if they’d give me 
another fifty pounds a year I'd hire a curate and 
go with ye!” answered Paul. 

Stuff, gentlemen, both! You, Gilbert Reade, 
know well enough that you will never again let sea 
divide you from the woman who holds your heart. 
As for you, Paul, you would, merit a fate worse 
than Jonah’s if you left those few sheep of yours 
in the wilderness of Three Dykes, for all the tigers 
in Bengal and all the deer in Africa. To bed 
with you both! you have drunk too much cider ! 

“So you are going, dear Gilbert,” said Mrs. 
Warren to him the next morning. ‘“‘I can say 
nothing, except that I have failed most terribly. 
I don’t know how it fs, but since I lost my copy 
of ‘Hervey’s Meditations’ nothing that I have 
taken in hand seems to have prospered. I bought 
it at a bookstall in a short street near the Strand, 
where, if you are ever passing, you might be able 
to procure me another copy.” 

“My dear aunt, all that could be done you 
have done; but,” he added with a smile, “ it 
appears that these things are not to be managed 
by diplomacy.” 

When Marian said good-bye to him before he 
left in the evening she said it rather timidly, but 
the frank kindliness of Gilbert’s manner comforted 
her. 

“Oh! you are very good,” she said. ‘* You 
are like one of the strong, true-hearted knights of 
the days that were.” 

Now this was a rather unfortunate comparison, 
but_Gilbert forbore to say that when the knight 
went forth to do his lady’s bidding he looked, on 
his return, for the guerdon of her hand. 

He said, however: 

“Those knights you speak of had with them 
mostly some token of their princess’s regard, 
which they counted also for a charm against evil 
by the way. There is no evil likely to befall me 
but the evil of a rather heavy spirit, for you know 
I shall not be able to forget you just yet. Have 
you any charm against an evil like that ?” 

““T have the charm the old woman gave me a 
Santa Cruz,” she said, drawing out of her dress a 
queer little figure carved in the wood of a cam- 
phor-tree. ‘ Will you take that ?” 

““We had a quarrel on the day that this was 
given you,” said Gilbert. 

‘“Yes; but we had made it up before I had 
this.” 

He took it from her with a smile, and bade her 
good-bye. 
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The lieutenant and Paul walked with him on 
the road till Job overtook them with the coach. 

“‘ Mr. Reade is a gentleman of a very fine nature, 
Paul,” said the lieutenant, when they had seen the 
last of him. The lieutenant, you may remember, 
knew something more than the vicar. 

“Tut! What do you know ofhim ?” exclaimed 
Paul. ‘ Has he told you of the grizzly that tried 
to swallow his rifle? The man hasn’t shown his 
heart to_youw.” 

“I fancy poor Mr. Reade has a great deal of 
regard for Marian,” said the lieutenant. 

‘‘Gammon! D’ye think the whole world has a 
heart for the chit? Why this Reade is a fellow 
who thinks no more of levelling an elephant than 
I do of potting a rabbit. Is that a man to fall in 
love with women ?” 

The next evening Gilbert went to dine at one of 
his clubs, and going up the steps was met full tilt 
by an airy young gentleman with a superfluity of 
shirt-front and hat-brim, who was coming down. 
It was our friend the poet. Dick knew everybody, 
and Gilbert was an old acquaintance. 

‘“‘If I were given to betting,” was Gilbert’s 
greeting, ‘‘I would lay twenty to one that yoyr 
Cousin Joseph has a dinner party this evening. 
Cousin Joseph’s dinners, Dick, afe the only evénts 
I ever knew you in a hurry to be up with.” 

“You are right, most sapient globe-trotter,” 
said Dick. * ‘‘ I have a ballad to write for ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ to-morrow, and Cousin Joseph’s ‘soup 
tureen is my Castalian fount.” 

** Stay here and dine with me,” said Gilbert. 
**T want to talk to you.” 

“Tf you'll send your card down to the cook I 
will,” replied the poet. ‘‘ You’re the only mem- 
ber of the club the cook serves with a decent 
dinner.” 

“* Take this, with my compliments to the cook,” 
said Gilbert, giving his card to the hall porter, 
“and say Mr. Bell dines with me.” 

During dinner Gilbert let fall the name of 
Arnold. 


“Hullo! do you know Lee ?” said Dick. 

““No; but I know some friends of his in the 
country.” 

““Ah! The Three Dykes menagerie.” 

‘“Yes. You seem to know Lee.” 

“I! I have been his greatest benefactor. We 
chummed in chambers, and I fed him on kid- 
neys and claret till his wits improved so that his 
boss made him manager and doubled his screw. 
Then he took to beefsteak and beer, and lost the 
berth at once. The stomach is everything. It is 
the only oracle: consult it, and you’re bound to 
win ; despise it, and you may as well throw up the 
sponge at once. If I could have trained Lee for 
twelve months on the artichoke soup of Cousin 
Joseph’s cook he’d be on his way to the woolsack 
now.” 

“‘He’s rather under the wind at present, isn’t 
he ?” said Gilbert. 

‘It has spread him flat, poor beggar.” 

“Where is he?” 

“‘T can tell you where he was.” 

“What's the use of that? I want to kn 
where he is.” 

** Where’s Homer ?” 

“In the shades.” 

**So’s Lee.” 

“Do you mean that you have lost sight 
him ?” 

“Yes; he’s given me the slip. 
of us the slip.” 

“‘ Give me his last address.” 

‘** Robert Street, Bedford Row.” 

“That will do. I'll find him from that.” 

“If you do I'll give you as good a dinner ; 
this.” 

“A bargain!” 

But poet Dick was never called on to pay that 
score, for Gilbert’s quest was fruitless. One may 
lie close enough in the shades of London if one 
wills it; and Arnold was resolved to lie as close 
as ever unfortunate wight had lain. This was the 
reason that Gilbert failed to find him. 


He’s given all 


“These Little Ones.” 


Gop’s husbandry is filling all the land, 
The grace of laden vine and waving corn 
Makes glad the workers who have nobly borne 

The burden of the day at His command. 

These have their steady toil, but some must stand 
On battle-fields by strife of ages worn, 

And ever serve Him in the conflict and the scorn 
Lord, for great tasks I have not strength of hand ; 
For warrior deeds my weapons are not meet ; 

O let me labour till the sunset glow, 
Far from the crowded vineyard and the strife, 
Among Thy little children, pure and sweet, — 
The daisies of humanity that grow 
Upon the heavenward slopes of life ! 


MARY ROWLES 
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T was natural that the 

shock of the great social 

changes wrought by the Reformation should 
be especially felt in a district whose organisa- 
tion was so specially ecclesiastical as was that 
of the Bishopric. The dissolution of the smaller 
monasteries in 1536 left the monastery of Durham 
shorn of all its dependants, and deprived the 
country districts of establishments which, in spite 
of their shortcomings, had done much to lighten 
the load of poverty. In the north of England the 
religious changes were bitterly resented, and Dur- 
ham took part in the popular rising, known as 
“the Pilgrimage of Grace.” The rebels had no 
settled plan, and dispersed before promises to 
redress their grievances. On the suppression of 
this rising Henry vii1 proceeded to lessen the 
power of the Bishop of Durham. The privileges 
of the Bishopric were greatly diminished. The 
bishop no longer was the king’s representative ; 
the writs ran in the king’s name; the bishop no 
more appointed justices of the peace, nor had the 
right of pardon. The royal jurisdiction was es- 
tablished, and Durham was henceforth governed 
directly by the king. The Bishop of Durham was, 
however, still left with his possessions untouched 
and with a position of great dignity. 

The suppression of the greater monasteries 
in 1540 put an end to the great monastery 
of Durham. The Royal Commissioners visited 
the cathedral and stripped St. Cuthbert’s shrine 
of its jewels and gold. A blacksmith mounted 
a ladder and with a hammer broke open the 








BARNARD CASTLE, 


coffin of the saint. ‘“ Fling down his bones,” 
said one of the commissioners from below. In 
vain the man struggled; the limbs of the saint 
still held together, and his body uninjured was 
decently interred. It was scarcely to be expected 
that such scenes as this could fail to shock many 
who had looked with reverence upon the resting- 
place of the saint. It was ill done to enforce 
enlightenment by acts of rude violence. 

The church of Durham, like the bishop, was 
left with much of its possessions, and the monas- 
tery made way for a dean and twelve canons. 
The position, however, of the Bishop of Durham 
marked him out for further attack. In the reign 
of Edward v1, Bishop Tunstal was accused of 
treason, on no definite grounds, and was deprived 
of his see. An Act of Parliament in 1551 dis- 
solved the Bishopric, and professed to found in 
its stead two insignificant sees at Durham and 
Newcastle. The death of Edward vi, and the 
accession of Mary, saved the Bishopric from de- 
struction. ‘Tunstal was restored; his lands were 
given back, and the Bishopric remained as it had 
been left by Henry vim. 

These rapid ecclesiastical changes produced 
bad results amongst a population where the 
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Church had been important. Much was taken 
away and nothing was put in its place. The 
monasteries were gone ; the number of clergy was 
lergely diminished ; the clergy who remained were 
poor and ignorant. Laymen, who had succeeded 
the monasteries as patrons of benefices, made 
poor provision for filling benefices. ‘‘ A thousand 
pulpits in England,” said Bernard Gilpin, “ are 
covered with dust; some have not had four ser- 
mons these fifteen or sixteen years, since the 
friars left their limitations.” Civilisation fell 
back in northern England. The people were 
discontented, and clung to the old faith. ‘‘ The 
people are sullen and churlish,” said Bishop 
Barnes in 1577; “the custom of their lives, as 
their country is, is truly savage.” The man who 
laboured most earnestly for their improvement 
was Bernard Gilpin, rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring (1557-1584), who, in the true spirit of 
Christian charity, lived and taught amongst the 
common folk. He rambled through the wild 
dales of the Rede and the Tyne, and exhorted all 
men to lead better lives. The story goes that in 
the Church of Rothbury he found one day a glove 
hung up as a sign of defiance of one foe to another. 
Taking it down he used it as a text; and preached 
a sermon upon the blessings of peace. So much 
was he beloved, that when one day a moss-trooper 
stole his horse from a servant, the thief was seized 
with horror when he found whose horse it was, 
and hastened to restore it and ask pardon for the 
crime. Gilpin established a grammar school at 
Houghton, and his example was followed by 
Bishop Pilkington. He deserves the name which 
is given him, *“‘the Apostle of the North.” His 
life and teaching did much to restore order into 
a desolate land. 

The Bishopric was indeed made desolate by the 
rising of 1569, when the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland took arms in behalf of Mary 
Queen of Scots and the old religion. They carried 
with them the favour not only of the common 
people, but also of the gentry. ‘‘ There are not,” 
wrote a contemporary, “in all this country ten 
gentlemen that do favour and allow of her 
Majesty’s proceedings in the cause of religion.” 
Yet Elizabeth had wise counsellors and trusty 
friends. The plans of the northern earls were 
known betimes at Westminster. Before they were 
ready to rise they were summoned before the 
council, and so were driven to declare themselves 
before their preparations were made. Troops 
rapidly gathered round their standard. They 
marched to Durham, took possession of the cathe- 
dral, destroyed the prayer-books and the English 
Bibles, and, amidst the joy of the people, restored 
the altar and celebrated mass. But they had no 
real plan of operations, and their counsels were 
divided. They marched southwards, and then 
retired to the Earl of Westmoreland’s castle of 
Raby. They wreaked their vengeance on Sir 
George Bowes, who in Barnard Castle kept loyal 
watch on the Queen’s behalf. Barnard Castle 
was besieged and taken; but that was the last 
triumph of the rebels. The royal forces advanced 
under the Earl of Sussex, and the rebel army 
melted away before the news. The Earls of 





Northumberland and Westmoreland fled, and Sir 
George Bowes was left to inflict punishment 
which should strike general terror. Some six 
hundred men were executed, and the land was 
reduced to sullen silence. 

Large forfeitures followed, and the great family 
of the Nevilles, who had been the chief of the 
barons of the palatinate, was swept away as a 
punishment of the treason of the Earl of West- 
moreland. Bishop Pilkington in vain pleaded that 
the forfeitures belonged to the bishop, who still 
possessed that right of the palatinate. The claim 
was not denied; but the Queen declared that her 
expenses in putting down the rebellion had been 
so great that she would keep the lands for a time. 
They were never given up; the power of the 
Bishop of Durham had really gone, and the 
Bishopric existed only in name. 

In these unquiet times the people of the 
Bishopric suffered much. The Reformation de- 
stroyed the monasteries and lessened the re- 
sources of the bishop. The rising of 1569 over- 
threw most of the nobles of the palatinate. The 
prosperity of the common people suffered. The 
towns fell out of repair. Hartlepool was allowed 
to fall before the advance of the sea. When 
James 1 visited Darlington he looked out of his 
iron window and asked what the place was called. 
When he was told, he said, “ Darneton, Darne- 
ton! I think it’s Darneton in the Dirt!” In 
every part of the Bishopric there were signs of 
poverty, disorder, and decay. The government of 
the Crown was not at first so good as the govern- 
ment of the bishop ; yet the sphere of the bishop's 
authority was gradually diminished. In 1603 the 
outlying possessions of the see—Norham Castle, 
Norhamshire, and Islandshire—were handed over 
to King James 1. The union of the crowns of 
England and Scotland made exceptional measures 
for the defence of the border no longer necessary. 

The increase of the coal trade brought back 
some signs of prosperity to the Bishopric; though 
the port of Newcastle was so much better than 
that of Sunderland that Northumberland was far 
in advance of Durham. The outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion again destroyed the peace of the 
north. Durham, which held to the king’s cause, 
was after the Battle of Newburn, in 1640, occu- 
pied by the army of the Scots, and ordered to pay 
a fine of £350 a day so long as the troops re- 
mained. Before this heavy exaction the people 
fled in dismay, so that not one house in ten was 
occupied. The country suffered equally from the 
ravages of the Scots, and from the attempts of th= 
Royalists to prevent them from obtaining food. Au 
order was made that the upper millstones were to 
be taken away and buried, so that the Scots might 
not be able to grind their corn. The land was 
made almost uninhabitable; and when the Scots 
withdrew their forces the Bishopric was saddled 
with a payment of £25,600—to them a very large 
sum in those days. 

The Bishop of Durham in these days, Thomas 
Morton, was a man of genuine piety, simple, 
generous, kindly, and self-sacrificing. He went 
to London to attend Parliament in 1641, and 
shared the unpopularity of his order. As he was 
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driving to the House the mob 
cried, “‘ Pull him out of his 
coach!” “Nay,” said others, 
‘“*he isa good man.” “ For all 
that, he is a bishop!” was the 
reply, and Morton was hustled 7 
with the rest. The bishops indis- 

creetly signed a protest agaimst 

the validity of any of the pro- 

ceedings of Parliament, while 

they were prevented by popular violence from 
taking part in them. It was impossible that 
such a challenge could be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The bishops who signed it, amongst 
them the Bishop of Durham, were charged by the 
House of Commons with high treason, and were 
imprisoned. Events rapidly passed far beyond 
their control, and in 1646 episcopacy was declared 
oy Parliament to be abolished, and the bishops’ 
lands were sold. Bishop Morton stubbornly re- 
fused to acknowledge this Act, and would not 
give up the seal of the palatinate. He was again 
imprisoned; but his great age and high charac- 
ter won the respect even of his opponents. An 
allowance of #800 a year was made him for 
life; but no provision was made for its payment. 
He received at last £1,000, with which he paid 
his debts and bought an annuity of £200. He 
lived peaceably with kind friends who admired 
him. One day, as he was journeying to London, 
a staunch adherent of the Parliament, Sir Christo- 
pher Yelverton, overtook him on the road. After 
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some talk he inquired his name. 

“TI am that old man, the Bishop of 
Durham, in spite of all your votes!” was 
Morton’s answer. *‘ Where are you going ?” 
was the next question. ‘To London; to livea 
little while, and then to die.” Sir Christopher 
was so touched that he took the old man to his 
own house, where the bishop acted as tutor to 
his son till he died in 1659, at the age of ninety- 
five. 

The period of the Commonwealth saw great 
changes in the Bishopric. The bishops’ lands 
were sold, and the bishops’ courts were abolished. 
The castle of Durham was sold to the Lord Mayor 
of London; the bishops’ manors were occu- 
pied by strange landlords. Sir Arthur Haselrigg 
bought so much land that he was called laugh- 
ingly “the Bishop of Durham.” Amongst other 
places he bought the castle of Auckland, which 
he destroyed to make way for a dwelling-house 
which he intended to inhabit. The castle of 
Stockton was dismantled by order of Parliament. 
Almost all the castles in the Bishopric suffered 
from sieges, and were left in ruins. The traces 
of medizval times were largely swept away in the 
period of warfare and confusion ‘There arose, 
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however, a desire to make some worthy use of the 
great memories which still centred round St. 
Cuthbert’s Church. In 1650 a petition was sent 
to the Lord Protector, asking that the houses of 
the dean and canons, which were falling into 
decay, might be turned into a college for the in- 
struction of youth. Cromwell welcomed a plan 
which, as he said, ‘‘ might conduce to the promo- 
tion of learning and piety in these poor, rude, and 
ignorant parts.” In 1657 Cromwell issued a 
scheme for the erection of this college. It is a 
document which shows his practical capacity, and 
was excellently adapted to the needs and possi- 
It was not, however, carried 


| 





and Auckland. Characteristically enough, he re- 
fused to live in the part which Sir Arthur Haselrigg 
had built, because it was in great part constructed 
out of the stones of the old chapel which he had 
pulled down. Cosin built the beautiful chapel 
which at present stands at Bishop Auckland. He 
built at Durham a library, which he furnished 
with books, close by the castle gate. He restored 
the canons’ houses, which had fallen into ruins, 
and also the cathedral, which had greatly suffered. 
After the battle of Dunbar Cromwell sent three 
thousand Scottish prisoners to Durham. They 
were shut up in the cathedral, and whiled away 
their time by defacing the interior as far as they 
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out. The Restoration restored the lands of the 
Bishop of Durham, and schemes which had been 
framed during the time of confiscation were not 
likely to meet with favour. 

The restoration of the Bishopric fell into the 
hands of one well fitted for the task—Bishop 
Cosin. He was a great builder, as well as an 
organiser. He repaired the castles of Durham 


could reach, destroying the woodwork for fuel 
and disfiguring the monuments for amusement. 
Bishop Cosin had much work to do in restoring 
the dignity of the Bishopric. He did it zealously 
and well. Schools and hospitals were repaired 
as well as churches, and the county rapidly began 
to recover from the desolation in which it had 
been plunged. 
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The Commonwealth, however, left traces which 
were not to be effaced. However much a Resto- 
ration might be desired, it was impossible to 
bring back the past. ‘The forms of feudalism 
which remained were felt to be irksome, and 
Charles 11 consented to the abolition of the old 
rights of the Crown in return for a money pay- 
ment. Landowners were freed from the dues 
which before they had paid, and from an interfer- 
ence which they resented. The Crown did not 
lose by the bargain; but the Bishop of Durham, 
who had similar rights within his palatinate, re- 
ceived no compensation in return for their aboli- 
tion. The position of the bishop, as a temporal 








When the troubled times were over, the north- 
eastern part of England settled down to a steady 
Coal mines were 
diligently worked along the coast, and lead mines 


course of increasing prosperity. 


among the western hills. The trade of glass- 
making was established on the Tyne by some 
refugees from Lorraine in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and became a considerable industry. The north- 
ern parts of the Bishopric shared in the com- 
mercial growth of Newcastle; but those parts 
which could not easily reach the Tyne were ham- 
pered by the want of means for carrying away 
their products. The harbours of the Wear and 
the Tees were not so accessible as was the har- 
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lord, was gradually passing away. It was, indeed, 
a needless survival of a past state of things, yet 
Bishop Cosin strove to retain as much as he 
could. In old days the Bishopric sent no mem- 
bers to Parliament, as the bishop held a parlia- 
ment of his own. Cromwell, however, had treated 
Durham like any other county, and had sum- 
moned members from it. After the Restoration 
they ceased to be summoned; but, as Parliament 
was now important, the men of the palatinate 
naturally resented their exclusion from the 
national council. Cosin opposed their petition 
that they should be allowed to send members to 
Parliament, and was unpopular in consequence ; 
but in 1673, after his death, an Act was passed 
enfranchising the Bishopric, which from that time 
became still more like an ordinary county. 





bour of the Tyne. It was not till the present 
century that the harbours of Sunderland and 
Hartlepool made Durham superior to North- 
umberland as a centre of trade. The south 
of Durham was a meeting-place for coal and 
iron ore, and towns sprung up with astonish- 
ing rapidity round the dreary tract of sand 
through which the waters of the Tees reached 
the sea. 

The great transformation, which was to convert 
the old county palatine of Durham from being an 
outpost of the English kingdom into a centre of 
English industry, proceeded steadily through the 
eighteenth century. Palatine bishops succeeded 


one another, and distinguished their reigns by 
acts of princely beneficence. 
cared for the services of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 


Twelve canons still 
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and the rich stalls of Durham Cathedral were 
counted as the prizes of an ecclesiastical career. 
Coal mines multiplied on the estates of the bishop 
and of the chapter, and their revenues increased 
accordingly. Long leases were taken of lands 
which had minerals below the surface; capital 
was largely invested, and population steadily 
grew. The records of colliery accidents are pain- 
ful enough at the present day; they were much 
more frequent a century and a half ago, and the 
miners met with little consideration from their 
employers. In 1767 a Newcastle newspaper 
wrote: “‘As so many deplorable accidents have 
lately happened in collieries, it certainly claims the 
attention of coalowners to make a provision for 
the distressed widows and fatherless children 
occasioned by these mines, as the catastrophe 
from foul air becomes more common than ever. 
Yet, as we have been requested to take no par- 
ticular notice of these things, which, in fact, 
could have little good tendency, we drop the fur- 
ther mentioning of it.” Accidents in those days 
were hushed up; little care was taken to discover 
their causes and prevent their occurrence ; little 
was done to console or provide for those who 
were left distressed and destitute. The newspapers 
were gagged; publicity was avoided; everyone 
felt that the mention of these things “‘ could have 
little good tendency.” ‘There was no notion of 
taking common counsel for the avoidance or 
mitigation of a great evil. 

The miners looked after their own interests. 
Strikes and riots were by no means uncommon 
when they banded together to protect themselves. 
At first the miners were hired for the year at a 
fixed wage. There were disputes about the days 
on which the working year began and ended, 
about the hours of work, and the rate of annual 
wages. As coal mining became a more important 
industry, disputes increased; as the miners realised 
the power of combination they obtained a hear- 
ing. If the miners of Durham were the first to 
combine for the purpose of redressing their 
grievances, the present day has shown them to be 
amongst the first who were willing to submit their 
claims to peaceful settlement by means of arbitra- 
tion. The records of the struggle between capital 
and labour may compare honourably with the 
records of any constitutional contest. All strug- 
gles are costly, and seem to bystanders to involve 
needless waste; but it must be admitted in all 
fairness that the industrial struggles of our own 
days have been so conducted as to lead to a better 
understanding between the contending parties. 
The records of the arbitration system which is in 
operation in the county of Durham show that 
employers and employed are reasonable in their 
demands, and respect one another. Both parties 
are equally anxious to avoid a contest which is 
disastrous to both alike. 

The growth of modern industry completely 
changed the county of Durham. It was still an 
ecclesiastical principality; but the conditions of 
life were entirely altered since the days when the 
bishop was a great military leader and governor 
of his people. The Bishops of Durham were 
relieved of many of their ancient duties, and 








prospered as their lands, owing to their mineral 
wealth, increased in value. 

Their munificence was largely shown in provid- 
ing for the spiritual needs of a growing population. 
But the spirit of reform, which was victorious in 
1832, was opposed to all extraordinary positions, 
and aimed at the systematic organisation of the 
country. The Ecclesiastical Commission in 1833 
made provisions for equalising the distribution of 
the possessions of the Church. The Bishop of 
Durham was no longer left as a great landowner, 
but received a fixed salary. His revenues were 
distributed on fixed principles. The Church of 
Durham was shorn of its ancient splendour. Its 
canons were reduced from twelve to six, and 
their incomes were sorely diminished. The last 
act of the old body was to devote a portion of 
their revenues to carry out the plan which had 
been projected in the days of the Commonwealth, 
and found a university at Durham. It had a 
noble home in the old castle of the prince bishops, 
next to the cathedral, overlooking the Wear. 
Its keep no longer bristles with soldiers, but pro- 
vides rooms for students. Its banqueting-hall, 
the finest in England, is no longer thronged with 
retainers, but is the dining-room of black-gowned 
scholars. Learning could find no more pleasant 
seat, and could inhabit no spot more full of 
memories of past greatness. Unfortunately for 
the University of Durham, it was founded at a 
time when railways began to make communication 
easy. It did not become a rival to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but it pursued a career of usefulness 
with small numbers. In our own days the desire 
for education has largely increased, and the 
University of Durham occupies an honourable 
position among the colleges which have sprung 
up in great centres of population. Its neigh- 
bourhood to Newcastle has enabled it to supply 
the educational needs of the north of England. 
The cathedral and the university together make 
Durham still a monument of all that was noblest 
and best in its historic past. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission led to the 
destruction of the palatine authority of the 
bishop. On the death of Bishop Van Milderst in 
1836 the palatinate was annexed to the Crown. 
The name of “the Bishopric” departed, and 
Durham became a county like any other. The 
Bishop of Durham has no sign of his old great- 
ness except a dignified position amongst the 
other bishops. The county of Durham was left 
to its industrial pursuits without any mark of its 
ancient organisation. 

In Durham invention prospered, and from the 
enterprise which its industry fostered sprang the 
greatest change of modern times. George Ste- 
phenson applied his locomotive engine to drag 
the coals from the pit mouth of a Northumbrian 
colliery. Durham fostered the expansion of this 
invention into the railway system which we now 
know so well. Mr. Edward Pease, of Darlington, 
wished to construct a railway to carry goods from 
Darlington to Stockton. He applied to Stephen- 
son, who did not doubt that a locomotive engine 
could be used to traverse a distance of twenty 
miles. He set to work, and in 1825 the railway 
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was opened in the presence of a vast crowd of 
people, who saw with amazement an engine drag 
a load of ninety tons, and marvelled that it 
accomplished a distance of eight miles in sixty- 
five minutes. It was soon found that adventurous 
passengers were ready to risk their lives by being 
dragged along the lines by an engine in prefe- 
rence to a horse. From this time the railway 
system rapidly grew, and with its growth came 
the disappearance of many local traits and cha- 
racteristics which it is the object of these papers 
to recall. 

The growth of the railway system led to the 
full development of the coal-fields of Durham. 
Before the invention of railways the growth of 
the industrial population had been slow; after- 
wards it became rapid. Villages were suddenly 
turned into towns; agricultural districts were in- 
vaded by miners. The relics of the past on all 
sides disappeared. Wearmouth and Jarrow, the 
seats of northern monasticism, are now mere 
names for portions of a densely-inhabited district 
which extends almost continuously along the 
coast. ‘The city of Durhaz alone remains to tell 
of the past. Even round Durham the tall chim- 
neys rise and pour out their smoke, while the 
water of the Wear runs black with coal-dust. 

Perhaps no part of England speaks out so 
clearly as does the county of Durham the deep 
pathos of industrial life. In the west of the 
county the uplands slope to the moors, and we 
see the quiet of agricultural life. ‘The lower tract 
that runs some twenty miles along the coast is 
given over to coal mines. Rows of houses have 


| 


rapidly sprung up, built in long lines with dreary 
uniformity. Heaps of black refuse mark the 
neighbourhood of the pit. The very roads are 
black, and the paths are made of small coal. The 
inhabitants themselves have owned their fate with 
good-humoured mockery; one village goes by 
the name of “ Pity-me.” Yet the miners have 
striven manfully against their untoward surround- 
ings. They are genial, kindly, and intelligent ; 
their lives are by no means unhappy. It was but 
natural that the first beginnings of a coal-pit 
should bring together a number of men from 
different parts who had few bonds of sympathy. 
A settled population and continuous industry 
quickly supplied common interests. The miners 
are proud of their work, and have learned how to 
use their leisure to as good purpose as other folk. 
A little poem written by a working miner, Mr. 
Skipsey, tells with touching simplicity the story 
of peaceful home-life and daily display of uncon- 
scious heroism :— 


“* *Get up,’ the caller calls, * get up”: 
And in the middle of the night, 
To earn my babes their bite and sup, 
I rise a weary wight. 


** My flannel dudden donn’d, thrice o’er 
I kiss my birds, and then 
I with a whistle close the door 
I ne’er may ope again.” 


* The “caller” is the man whose business it is to summon the miners 
to their shifts. 
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A TEACHERS’ MARKET. 


NE of the most remarkable developments of 
high-class industry that have occurred in 
recent years is to be found in connection with 

the Education Acts. These Acts some fifteen 
years ago began to organise all the elementary 
schools of the country into a general system. 
Compulsory attendance at school of children 
under thirteen years was added, and thus the 
demand for school accommodation went up by 
leaps and bounds, and is still advancing as rapidly 
as ever. Thus it comes about that while in 1870 
the inspectors of the Education Department had 
to deal with only 12,000 certificated teachers, they 
have now to look after about 40,000. There are 
19,000 elementary day schools in England and 
Wales, and these contain 5,000,000 scholars. 
Such figures are sufficient to show that no incon- 
siderable portion of the energies of the country 
must be devoted to the instruction of the young 
as by law provided. There is a large market for 
skilled labour in connection with elementary edu- 
cation. Let us see what qualifications are neces- 
sary for entering this market successfully, and 
what rewards are to be obtained in it. 

The Education Code is very definite in the 
plan it lays down for the education of our elemen- 
tary teacher. The initial stage for both males 
and females—but we will first consider the males 
—is pupil-teachership. A weary apprenticeship 
this is; and all interested in education ques- 
tions confess the fact. Mr. Mundella ceaselessly 
puzzled his brains to find a way out of the 
present pupil-teacher system, but yet did not 
accomplish much towards its amelioration. The 
London School Board has attempted to deal 
with the evil through pupil-teachers’ centres, with 
but indifferent success, though on lines that may 
ultimately reach the desired improvement. The 
genesis of nearly every elementary teacher is that, 
having proved rather a sharp boy at school, and 
having reached the upper standards, he is occa- 
sionally used as a monitor by his master. This 
promotion naturally fires the lad, and while he 
labours to keep up his credit in the eyes of his 
teacher, he begins to think that it must be a fine 
thing to be, not merely a monitor, but a real 
teacher. After talks with his parents or other re- 
lations, and probably after hints given to him at the 
school, he declares to his head master his desire 
to enter the teaching profession. He then has to 
produce evidence that he is not less than fourteen 
years of age, that he is healthy, and that he is 
well-behaved. He has also to face the inspector, 
who ascertains whether he can pass an examina- 
tion for standards six and seven in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English, and any one of the 
following subjects—drawing, geography, elemen- 
tary science, history. This ordeal being met suc- 
cessfully, the lad is then engaged by the managers 
of his school, to serve under the head master for 
a term (ordinarily) of four years, during which he 
must teach during the day, and himself be taught 








in the evenings. The instruction he thus re- 
ceives must extend over not less than five hours 
per week. Then he has his private study to keep 
up, in order to pass satisfactorily the examinations 
prescribed by the Code for each year of his ap- 
prenticeship. His wages will vary according to 
the locality in which his school is situated. In 
country schools he will get very little ; under such 
a Board as that of London he will begin at nine 
shillings a week, and in his fourth year get six- 
teen shillings. 

It must not be concealed that, facing some- 
what unruly boys all day, in a nervous and unac- 
customed endeavour to keep up discipline, and 
then devoting evening after evening to private 
study, the model pupil-teacher is certainly as 
hard-worked a lad as can be found in the king- 
dom. But, at any rate, these four years of proba- 
tion are enough to show him most of the trials of 
a schoolmaster’s existence. He is enabled clearly 
to see what prospect lies before him if he chooses 
this life. At the end of the trial it is not too late 
for him to abandon the career of teacher, if he 
has conceived a disgust for it, or found out that 
he is more fitted for some other employment. 

The years of apprenticeship over, the ex-pupil- 
teacher has two courses open to him. He may 
attach himself to his school as a temporary as- 
sistant, and after not less than two years of work 
in this capacity, go up to the examination for cer- 
tificated teachers. Or he may seek admission to 
a training college, when he will be put through 
two years of drill that should enable him to be- 
come certificated with ease. Of course the 
method of working through a training college is 
by far the best for all but students of exceptional 
ability. 

The choice of a training college chiefly depends 
on the student’s religious views, for it is a strange 
anomaly in the present educational system of this 
country that every one of these institutions is de- 
nominational, and was started to turn out elemen- 
tary teachers imbued with certain theological 
doctrines. The Government recognises at pre- 
sent thirty Church of England (or “ National”) 
Training Colleges, six ‘‘ British and Foreign,” 
two Wesleyan, one Congregational, and three 
Roman Catholic. These colleges, spread all over 
the country, originally cost their private pro- 
moters £278,000, in addition to Government 
grants amounting to £118,000. 

The first thing that the authorities of any train- 
ing college do with candidates for admission is to 
pass them through ‘medical hands. The result of 
this test has a sad significance. Canon Cromwell 
tells me that in the training college over which 
he ably presides—St. Mark’s, Chelsea—one can- 
didate out of every ten is rejected as physically 
unfit to go on with his studies for the profession 
of schoolmaster. No other fact is needed to 
show how hard is the apprenticeship of too many 
pupil-teachers. Being accepted by a college as 
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physically and morally fit, the candidate has to sit 
in June for an admission examination conducted 
by her Majesty’s inspectors. And here it may be 
said that this inspection in the opinion of many 
is far from what it should be. It throws open to 
the candidate a great variety of subjects. The 
master who coached him gets a separate grant 
for every subject his pupil passes in. The result 
often is that a youth rather brilliantly smatters 
through examinations on four or five extras and 
passes with flying colours, oniy to be found out 
when he really begins at college, where he is put 
back to gain asound know!edge of the elementary 
subjects his teacher had neglected. The regular 
entrance examination for a training college em- 
braces the ordinary English subjects, outlines of 
history and geography, methods of teaching, and 
mathematics as far as the Second Book of Euclid 
and quadratic equations. The seven special sub- 
jects are drawing, music, and several divisions of 
science. 

The candidate who passes this examination 
now becomes a ‘‘ Queen’s Scholar.” He pays an 
entrance fee of about £17, and becomes entitled 
to two years’ board, lodging, and training at the 
expense of the nation. At St. Mark’s College, 
which I have already named, and which may be 
taken as an excellent type; the freshman obtains 
a room about nine feet long by five. broad. It 
contains a chair, an iron bedstead, with bedding, 
a wash-hand stand, and looking-glass. The light- 
ing and heating of these dormitories is done from 
the corridors. On the first Monday of his new 
life the student rises in time to attend a divinity 
lecture at seven. At ten minutesto eight he goes 
to chapel ; at a quarter-past eight he gets fifteen 
minutes for breakfast; at nine he has more 
divinity; at a quarter to ten he proceeds to geo- 
graphy; from eleven to one o'clock he does 
private study; at one he dines; then he amuses 
himself as he chooses till three ; at three he com- 
mences drawing; and at four he is offered music ; 
at five tea comes, succeeded at six by grammar; 
from seven to-nine private study; then study till 
half-past ten! This is an average day, except 
that it contains a little more divinity than is given 
during the rest of the week. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that those students who are 
working only for a pass and not for any honours 
escape some of the subjects here detailed, and 
have nearly four hours in every afternoon to 
themselves. It should be added that every stu- 
dent is afforded experience as a teacher in a prac- 
tising school, under superintendence. 

At the end of the first year the Government 
inspection comes round again, and all have to 
pass in reading, penmanship, school management, 
grammar and composition, geography and 
history, mathematics, economy, music and draw- 
ing, together with one language and one science 
subject. The passing of tnis examination entitles 
the student to what is known as a third-class cer- 
tificate. At the end of a second year of similar 
work another examination is gone through, this 
time including two languages and two science 
subjects. Thus a _ second-class certificate is 
reached, at a cost to Government of £100. The 





students then pass out into the world of education, 
and prove their strength by spending at least a 
year and a half in some school, and earning two 
satisfactory reports from inspectors. Then at 
length they are fully certificated teachers, and can 
manage their own affairs. 

Girl students go through a training almost pre- 
cisely similar to that of their male compeers, the 
chief exception being the hard work they have to 
go through ere they are proficient to tackle that 
most exacting of all Code subjects, needlework. 
I hardly know how it is, but the training colleges 
for young women appear to have more cheerful- 
ness within their walls, and to accomplish work 
more easily, than those for men. I have even 
been told at Whitelands College, Kingsland Road, 
London, that over-pressed girls are unknown with- 
in its walls. Admission to Whitelands is coveted 
by daughters of parents in the higher social 
classes. Here, in addition to ordinary entrance 
examinations of every sort, special pains are 
taken to secure that only girls naturally fond of 
children and teaching are received. ‘Thus all the 
studies become labours of love, and each student 
has the happiness of assured prospects at the 
end of her training. Happy the pupil-teacher 
—she must be a Church of England girl, by 
the way—who enjoys the kindly fostering and 
wise training afforded in this admirable institu- 
tion. Mr. Ruskin has been so interested in its 
work that he has lavished hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of art treasures upon it—rare manuscripts 
and books, lovely ‘‘ Turners,” cabinets of beautiful 
natural products—in short, a wealth of loveliness. 
He has here revived May-day celebrations. On 
each occasion, after a flora! service in the chapel, 
the students assemble to elect their queen, ali 
being clad in white and decked with blossoms. 
The May Queen is greeted with song, and 
distributes gifts of Mr. Ruskin’s furnishing, her- 
self receiving an exquisite gold cross and collar, 
each year’s design being unique. The uses of 
beauty are frequently brought before these White- 
lands students. The very windows of their chapel 
have been designed by Burne Jones and executed 
by William Morris. But that these girls are not 
turned into unpractical zsthetes is proved by the 
fact that of the seventy-one students who left the 
college last Christmas every one had been offered 
an appointment before the end of January. 

The forty-two training colleges receiving 
Government aid turn out every year about fifteen 
hundred teachers. In 1883 it was found that, of 
all teachers examined for certificates, sixty-nine 
per cent. had passed through these colleges. But 
at the last Christmas examinations results came 
out very differently. While 1,568 college students 
passed, 2,451 candidates who had never been at 
college also obtained the certificate. The omen 
of these figures is partly good and partly bad. 
They mean that there are those who wish to enter 
the teaching profession untrammelled by any 
undertakings as to religious opinions. They like- 
wise mean that the number is increasing of pupil- 
teachers who are willing to grind up for the cer- 
tificates examination in private and at many 
sacrifices, rather than leave home to join a co!- 
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lege for two years. And they further mean that 


the small number of men who join the ranks of | the State. 


elementary teachers from the Universities is in- 
creasing. 

Enough has now been said to show that the 
present system of educating our elementary 
teachers is hardly a system at all. The training 
colleges, with all their faults, have struggled weil 
to meet the exigencies of demand, yet ‘they are 
obliged annually to reject one-half of the candi- 
dates who pass their entrance examination. They 
have not enough accommodation. Thus far too 
many of the young ex-pupil-teachers struggle up 
to light and life like ill-formed, ill-nourished 
plants. Of the three or four ways in which a 
teacher may now be qualified, not one is wholly 
satisfactory ; and all are much too independent 
of control from the Education Department. In 
Germany all teachers have to undergo a regular 
University course, and then comes their special 
training for teaching. In Belgium young people de- 
sirous of becoming teachers devote all their earlier 
years to the acquirement ofa sound general educa- 
tion. At sixteen they begin a course of three years 
at anormal school. Here the ordinary education 
is carried forward, but as the students have pre- 
viously had all their time for general knowledge, 
in the normal school they are required to give a 
very considerable portion of each day to the study 
of teachers’ requirements and methods. Some 
uniform Government plan of this sort is certainly 
needed in our country. 

It is barbarous and absurd to suppose that set- 
ting a child to teach children is the method of 
developing a pedagogic faculty in the boy or girl. 
A London inspector of schools has said that 
we make the scholar of yesterday the teacher of 
to-day; ‘‘as though teaching were as easy as lying, 
requiring only a start in order to go on; or like 
an infectious disease, to be caught by breathing 
the same atmosphere.” This reform will not 
come about except after mighty battles. But 
when it does come about there will probably be 
but two ways of entering the teaching profession. 
Those who by private study or by high school and 
University means can pass a first-rate examination 
in general subjects will be required to devote a 
year at least to the acquisition of a teacher's 
special accomplishments. This period, wholly 
given up to special training, will be spent at a 
teachers’ college; and when it has expired, the 
students of this class who pass another examina- 
tion satisfactorily will become certificated, those 
possessed of university degrees receiving an extra 
diploma. The other way of becoming teachers 


will be open to those who wish more help from 
These candidates will pursue their 
ordinary school education up to the requirements 
of Standard vi, and also take up one or two 
extra subjects. If they pass out of Standard vir 
at or before the age of fourteen they will have 
more time for these extra subjects, for their in- 
struction in which their head master will receive a 
grant. At an age not under fifteen these candi- 
dates will pass a fairly easy general examination 
at a Government training college, and then they 
will be introduced to a college course of three 
years, in each of these three years receiving more 
and more special training for teacher’s work. The 
third year would be wholly devoted to this special 
training. 

These candidates would then likewise be 
capable of taking their certificates and joining 
the ranks of qualified masters and mistresses 
The first of the two large classes I have sketched 
would correspond to the officers who join the 
army by regular examination. They would have 
greater mental acquirements of a general sort, 
but not so much technical experience. The 
second class would correspond with those who 
enter the army from the militia, pursuing a lower 
examination, but carrying with them valuable 
practical training. 

A word or two now on the pecuniary prospects 
of a newly-fledged teacher. In 1870 the average 
salary of a certificated master was Ps 95; now it is 
That of a schoolmistress was £57; now 
These figures are enough to show 
what the ordinary teacher may expect to receive 
for his or her services. But of course superior 
talents command superior pay. The great Lon- 
don School Board handsomely remunerates its 
teachers, and, indeed, offers the chief pecuniary 
prizes of the profession. Its scale of salaries is as 
follows: Male certificated assistant teachers get 
f# 50 a year as a minimum to begin with ; females of 
the same grade get £45. Every “ good report’ 
from an inspector adds to the teacher's value up to 
a certain point, and the various grades of salaries 
are, for male assistants, / 60, £ 75, £85, £95, 
£105, £115, to £155. For females the salaries pro- 
gress similarly from va 50 to 125. When a male 
teacher is promoted to a head-teache rship his 
salary may be anything from / 150 to / 400, and 
a female head teacher gets from £120 to £ 300. 
These are large incomes, but it must not be for- 
gotten that the London work is harassing, and that 
teachers not very robust would really be better off 
with much smaller salaries at smaller centres. 

ERIC ROBERTSON. 








THE HARVEST OF THE RIVER SEINE. 


A NOTABLE INSTANCE OF OBTAINING WEALTH FROM WASTE. 





throws into the water every year twenty-five mil- 
lions of francs! This is no metaphorical state- 
ment, but simple truth. How, and in what 
> fashion? By night and by day. With what pur- 
- pose? With no purpose. With what thought ? 
= With no thought. To dowhat? To do nothing. 

' By what agency? By the sewerage of the city. 

| Yes, twenty-five millions of francs is the most 
; moderate of the estimates made by scientific cal- 
culation.” 
- M. Victor Hugo then goes on to explain that 
-.“the heathen Chinese,” without science, have 
= long ago understood how to turn to profitable 
use in agriculture the materials which scientific 
Frenchmen have till recently allowed not only to 
— be useless, but to be injurious to public health. 
4 By the application of this waste of the towns, the 
| soil of rural China is to-day as young as in the 
time of Abraham or Noah. 

‘European nations send fleets to the New 
World to bring over costly guano, while neglect- 
ing greater wealth at home. It is not pleasant to 
think of the sewerage of a great city; but to the eye 
of science, when opened, this uncleanness means 
igreen grain and flowery meadows; it means 
thyme and marjoram and all fragrant herbs; it 
means sweet-smelling hay and golden harvests ; 
it means bread on your table and meat in your 
larder; it means warm blood in your veins; it 
means health, and joy, and life! Such is the 
result of that marvellous creation, which is trans- 
formation on earth and transfiguration in heaven. 
Put this waste into your crucible, and abundance 
will come out. ‘The fertilising of the fields be- 
‘comes the nourishment of men. It is not from 
Paris only, but from all the great centres of popu- 
- lation, and by every river of France, that this 
wealth is carried to the sea, enough to pay a 
quarter of the expense of the national budget! 
Thus we show our knowledge and skill, with the 
twofold result of impoverishing the land and pol- 
luting the water, encouraging hunger in our fields 
and disease in our rivers.” 

We quote this very characteristic passage from 
the writings of Victor Hugo because it had the 
effect not only of stirring the municipal authorities 
of Paris to action, but also caused the formation 












A CHIFFONNIER, 


REAT progress has been made of late years 
in England in utilising waste and apparently 
worthless substances, and turning into 

wealth what was worse than waste. The refuse 
of mines and factories, the residuum of coal-pits 





and gas-works, and many other outcast products, 
are nowadays as carefully preserved and skilfully 
treated as rags have long been for the manufac- 
ture of paper. The “ Book of Trades and Manu- 
facture,” which used to astonish us in our boy- 
hood, would need to be almost double the size, if 
it included all the operations and results of 
modern ingenuity and labour. But more aston- 
ishing than any of these achievements of English 
industry is the rich harvest now gathered from 
the waters of the River Seine. 

Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘ Misérables,” thus begins 
his description of the sewage of Paris :—* Paris 





of various companies, for securing some gains 
from the wasted wealth so graphically described. 
But the public works then attempted were unim- 
portant compared with what has since been ac- 
complished through the enterprise and ingenuity 
of one individual industrial firm, which has taken 
the lead in extracting wealth from the waste of 
the Seine. The Maison Souffrice has been for 
many years famed for success in utilising waste 
products through skilful application of chemical 
processes. As long ago as 1836, when the manu- 
facture of stearine candles first began, M. Souffrice, 
the founder of the firm, conceived the idea of 
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THE HARVEST OF THE RIVER SEINE 677 
dealing with the lime and other materials used in | market, were carefully collected and boiled in 
the preparation of the candles. In all these | huge vats of water impregnated with sulphuric 
materials there was an amount of fatty substance | acid or oil of vitriol. Out of this factory large 
which was waste. He thought that this could be | profits were made. 
extracted and restored to use. His success was | In 1868 the firm took up the distillation of the 
so great that he, with his son, and at a later | residuum from the refining of colza oil. Stilt 
period his grandsons, devoted themselves to study | later another industry was begun in the unlikely 

- the art of utilising all waste materials. This | quarter of waste grease and the rejected woollen 
- study led to the conviction that, in spite of the and cotton rags employed by engineers in oiling 
it busy operations of the chiffonniers, Paris is con- | and greasing their steam-engines and other 
re stantly losing larger amounts of available wealth machinery. The grease was extracted from these 
? *‘n the form of detritus carried into the sewers. and purified ; and the rags themselves were sorted, 
4 It would be comparatively well if these: waste | the woollen stuff being reduced to powder for 
ys materials were only lost! But every one knows making manure, and the cotton rags utilised for 
st that from many of them are produced miasmata, the paper mills. 
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ids COLLECTING THE RIVER SCUM, 
he which are always perilous and often injurious to But a still more novel and important work taken 
int the public health. M. Souffrice formed the am- up.by the Maison Souffrice was the écumage de la 
se bitious project of improving the health of the city Seine, as it was termed. — 
a without asking a sous for that scavengering and The sewerage of Paris, that enormous sub- 
“7 cleansing which usually costs ratepayers so much. terranean system, the result of ten centuries of 
a He built in the environs of Paris, at Bourget, an labour, which has cost hundreds of millions of 
~~ immense factory occupying an area of more than francs, and many a workman’s life, is composed 
sity 25,000 square metres. And here, year by year, of more than eight hundred kilométres of gal- 
wed by most ingenious processes of transformation, this | leries, the waters of which converge to one huge 
of waste matter was changed into useful products. sewer, the Cloaca maxima of the capital, which 
‘in The Souffrice firm next turned its attention to | joins the Seine near the bridge of Asniéres. All 
hod the waste of the abattoirs and shambles. _ The the refuse of the city, all the dirty water, all the 
cal entrails not used for making the strings of violins | rags and refuse which the chiffonnier has not seized, 
fais and other musical instruments, the tendons, the all the unclean waste of the houses and shops and 
— fat not fit to expose on the butchers’ stalls, the streets, pass from the sinks and gutters to the 
of surplus of horseflesh from the knackers’ yards, sewers, and gradually these form a great river, 
: the very scraps which could find no sale in any which pours itself into the Seine. 
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Standing on the bridge at Asniéres, this tribu- 
tary stream can be seen bearing its strangely 
mixed burden of everything that can float—paper, 
straw, corks, wood, orange-peel, empty bottles, 
carcasses of dead dogs and cats and other animals, 
and sometimes of human beings, women’s bon- 
nets, men’s hats, and a hundred other miscel- 
laneous sorts of débris.* All this wreckage is 
enveloped more or less with a dark greasy scum, 
which gradually solidifies. This grease is the 
waste of cooking and cleaning, poured down day 
by day into the sinks of thousands of kitchens 
and dwellings, of rich and poor, most of which 
finds its way to the mouth of the Cloaca maxima 
at Asniéres. 

M. Souffrice conceived the idea of re-collecting 
this wasted grease. Along the margin of the 
Seine he got permission to construct a series of 
slight piers, or dams, made of beams projecting 
at right angles into the stream, and these barriers 
arrested the chief part of the floating wreckage. 
Labourers, armed with huge forks and spoons, 
lifted out the miscellaneous mess and carted it 
away to the works at Bouget. Here it is boiled 
in tanks of water with sulphuric acid, and then 
squeezed with powerful hydraulic pressure. All 
the grease is thus separated, and, passing through 
sieve-holes in the bottom of the cylinder when it 
is pressed, joins the grease obtained from the 
shambles. The solid materials—wood, hay, and 
stubble, corks, paper, and the like, now pretty 
dry, help to feed the furnaces of the steam- 
engines, which are always at work. 

The grease is treated with lime, and is trans- 
formed into soap and glycerine. The glycerine 
being removed, the stearine and oleine remain, 
mixed with lime, or in form of a coarse soap. 
This is placed on woollen sheets and subjected to 
pressure, first cold and afterwards hot, to separate 
the pure stearine and oleine used in the manufac- 
ture of candles, of which the consumption in 
France is greatly larger proportionally than in any 
other country. 

We have referred to the dead ‘animals floating 
in the Seine. The municipal authorities have 
to attend to this department, as the putrefying 
carcasses give forth offensive effluvia. This ser- 
vice was performed by labourers at considerable 
cost, but who did the work badly. They often 
took the dead bodies in boats as far as Billan- 
court, and then abandoned them to the current of 
the river. Thus they saved themselves the labour 
of digging trenches to bury them, as they ought 
to have done. The dead carcasses reappeared on 
the banks at Neuilly or at Suresnes, so that Paris 
was rid of them only to the greater annoyance of 
the riverside communes and villages. Many were 
the complaints and grumblings on this score. 

M. Souffrice came forward with an offer to 
remove all dead animals from the river between 
Asniéres and Argenteuil. The Prefecture of the 








* The scene reminds us of the English poet Pope's description of the 
open sewer of that day in London— 


** Where the Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 
—The Dunciad, book 1. 











Seine gladly accepted the offer, the municipality 
of Paris still retaining the service from the city 
as far as Asniéres. The following figures give 
some idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
service. 

From May 1st to October 1st, 1883—that is, 
during five months—there were taken from the 
Seine by the river conservators the bodies of 


Dogs . ° ‘ ‘ , - 4293 
Calves . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 
Sheep . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 20 
Goats 7 
Pigs ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 
Poultry . . ° . — 80 
ie ° ° ‘ , ‘ 68 
Rabbits . ° ‘ ‘ - . See 
Fish. ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ 12 


also one monkey, and one .serpent, the last 
escaped from a menagerie. 

Of the portion of the river contracted for by 
MM. Souffrice no statistics are given; but judging 
by what I saw during one day’s inspection I 
should judge the number of these dead derelicts 
to be very large. Of rats no account is taken, 
and other “small deer.” All these animals are 
plunged into the boiling vats at the factory, and 
the fat increases the stock accumulated from other 
sources. During the time of the cattle plague 
the Souffrice firm took away from the cowhouses 
and yards about three hundred head of cattle 
daily, and these being speedily divided and 
treated chemically, left not a trace of any sub- 
stance of the least -danger. 

It is not necessary to give further details. It 
is sufficient to say that, by the most skilful che- 
mical and mechanical appliances, decomposition 
is rapidly effected, and various useful products 
are turned out for agricultural and industrial 
uses. Of phosphate of lime alone millions of 
kilogrammes are sold, at a rate which shows its 
value for fertilising the fields. 

A curious supplemental industry has recently 
been added. The decaying matter attracted vast 
numbers of flies, and the eggs of one species pro- 
duced so large a quantity of grubs that fishermen 
used them extensively for bait. M. Souffrice 
caused these to be collected and lodged in a 
pavilion or shed built expressly for them; and, 
when they were here sheltered and cultivated, 
there arose a great demand for the maggots or 
asticots of the factory. The season of this bait 
lasts not many weeks, but last season there were 
sold 25,000 francs’, or a thousand pounds’ worth 
of asticots / 

The last yearly return of the whole business, 
besides such accessories as the fishers’ bait, 


| showed a produce of 


81,520 kilos. of . Glycerine, 


424,781 4; Oléine, 
$38,700 —sé—=»» . Stearine, and 
5,000,000 __,, - Fat. 


Besides the candle factories and other uses for 
outward convenience, there is a department for 
making a rich oil-cake for feeding pigs, of which 
many thousands are thus fattened. 

A singular incident occurred during the posses- 
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sion of Paris by the Communists. On the night 
when fire was put to the Tuileries and other 
public edifices, some of the magazines containing 
large stores of oil and other combustibles were 
also burned. From various sources a prodigious 
quantity of melted tallow, grease, and other fatty 
matter poured into the sewers, and found its way 
into the river. M. Souffrice, in the midst of all 
the political trouble and social disorder, was alive 
to the matters under his special knowledge. 
Going to the river side he saw the Seine, and 
especially the water near Asniéres, covered with a 
dense layer of oil and grease. It was painful to 
observe this veritable Pactolus, or golden flood, 
going to waste. Here in one night must be lost 
amint of money. He saw some empty charcoal 
barges moored to the bank. With these he 
was about to hasten to the place of the oil 
harvest, the boatmen having promise of ample 
reward. A Prussian officer, on guard in that 
quarter, saw him, and ordered him to leave the 
boats where he found them. It was no use to 
explain and appeal, he must do the best he could. 
Having purchased hastily a large number of empty 
barrels, he caused them to be filled with this oily 
scum. Between the 21st and 24th of May he 


PROFESSOR DODO, 








thus rescued 30,000 francs’ worth of oil. Accord- 
ing to his estimate, during the same time, the 
Seine carried away towards the sea more than 
2,000,000 francs’ worth (£400,000) of oil and 
grease ! 

Thanks to the Maison Souffrice, the dream of 
Victor Hugo is partly realised. The Seine no 
longer carries to the sea the whole of the twenty- 
five million francs, the million of pounds sterling, 
which Paris throws into its stream. 

In a tidal river like the Thames the conditions 
of the sewerage question are different. It is neces- 
sary for sanitary reasons that the sewerage should 
be conveyed, at enormous cost, to a remote dis- 
tance from the metropolis. Yet even in th 
Thames, as well as in other rivers of England, 
there is room for invention and industry in utilis- 
ing what now is waste. It will be done when 
some speculator appears having the genius and 
skill, the public spirit and administrative ability, 
which mark the management of the firm of 
Souffrice.* 


* We are indebted for this article chiefly to the interesting book “‘ La 
Hotte du Chiffonnier,” by M. Paulian, Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. (Hachette and Co.) 
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NEGLECTED BOOKS. 


ASHINGTON IRVING in his ‘“ Sketch- 
book” has an amusing chapter on the 
art of bookmaking. He fancies himself 

in the old Reading-room of the British Museum, 
which few comparatively remember, and which 
was indeed a humble affair compared with the 
noble hall and its rotundo wherein modern book- 
wrights now pursue their toils. Our American friend 
sat down in a corner to watch the work going on, 
when a soporific fit came over him, perhaps in- 
creased by the musty smell of old leather. He 
thought he saw a number of pictures—representing 
authors of numerous tomes great and small which 
covered shelves upon the walls—while a number of 
busybodies below were turning the contents into 
garments wherewith to clothe their own nakedness. 
One took a sleeve here, and a cape there, and a 
skirt somewhere else, and, decking himself in stolen 
raiment, managed to look very smart, though he 
could not prevent some of his original rags from 
peeping out amidst the miscellaneous finery. 
Others, including a rosy parson and a sickly- 
looking gentleman, and a third individual of puny 
dimensions, were engaged in the same kind of 
practice. The essayist’s dream is a_ pleasant 
amplification of the old idea of the bird in bor- 
rowed plumes. Then a cry was heard, ‘‘ Thieves! 
thieves!” which roused the personages occupy- 
ing the picture-frames, for, leaping from the 
canvas, they rushed down on the depredators to 
recover from them the stolen goods. It is an 
amusing illustration of literary plagiarism. 

We would give this dream a different turn, and 
fancy ourselves in a large library, with the ghosts 
of old authors watching people as they select 
their volumes. Living writers like to know that 
their works receive attention. It gives a twinge 
of something like self-humiliation to learn that 
what they expended years of thought and toil 
upon is left neglected on the dusty shelves, and 
we hope we are not saying a word derogatory to 
the disciples of the Muses who have gone the 
way of all the earth, if we picture them still inte- 
rested in the folios, the quartos, and the octavos 
which they have left below. Looking at them in 
this way, we can form a vision of many, surveying 
from their mysterious abodes the fate of those 
productions in which they really may be said to 
have embodied themselves. Some must feel grati- 
fied at finding their names so illustrious, their 
printed progeny so renowned ; yet these favoured 
sons of genius may feel displeasure at seeing 
some of their children—pets in the family—sadly 
neglected. The one that a mother thinks the 
most beautiful of the boys and girls about the 
dear old hearth may not appear the same in other 
eyes; sO we poor authors do not always entertain 
what is the general opinion touching our own 
most cherished lucubrations—we are sorry to find 
what we think the best are judged by other folks 
to be the worst. We may depend upon it, some 





books nowadays neglected were prime favourites 
with those who wrote them. Not, after all, that 
they now have an unfavourable judgment pro- 
nounced upon them, the fact being, they are 
scarcely read at all. 

We purpose saying in the present paper some- 
thing about books which, by no means forgotten, 
are still much neglected. 

Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost,” for which he received 
ten pounds, everybody has heard of. It is printed 
in numberless editions, and has made the fortunes 
of sundry publishers. The public not only buy 
but read it, though we fear there are more than 
would like to acknowledge that they could not 
give a clear account of the twelve books which 
form the immortal poem. It is said of a great 
living statesman that he often carries the volume 
about with him, and reads it over and over again 
rejoicing in its noble imagery, its sublime truths, 
and the musical ring of its blank verse. The fact 
does credit to his taste and judgment. 

But how few comparatively read ‘ Paradise 
Regained,” suggested to the bard by his Quaker 
friend at Chalfont. Yet that was his favourite. 
The theme in it is nobler than in the other. 
Redemption is more winning, one would think, 
to all than apostasy can be. But the victorious 
resistance of temptation in the wilderness, on the 
temple pinnacle, and at the top of an exceeding 
high mountain—not the conquest over evil ac- 
complished on the cross—is chosen to illustrate 
the blessed truth that paradise zs regained. It 
disappoints one to read as the last words— 


‘** Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour, 
Sung victor, and from heavenly feast refresh’d, 
Brought on his way with joy, he unobserved 
Home to his mother’s house private returned.” 


Surely the bard could not mean that as the finish 
of redemption. Unity being essential to such 
a work, might have confined him to the grand 
triumph over temptation as a proper fitting 
sequel to Satan’s primitive victory over our first 
parents, but did Milton never think of invoking the 
muse with reference to that after conflict when 
Jesus cried, “‘ I saw Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven,” and uttered the wondrous words, ‘‘ Now is 
the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out;” and “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me” ? 

The incompleteness of ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” is 
probably one reason why it is not more read. 

In “Samson Agonistes,” where he describes 
blindness, what can match the touching lines at 
the commencement, where the imprisoned Hebrew 
Hercules appears, led by a youth, saying— 


** A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps a little further on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade. 
There I am wont to sit, when any chance 
Return me from my task of servile toil.” 
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Yet how few read “Samson Agonistes,” though 
the perusal of it brings a rich reward. 

To pass by other poems of the great Puritan 
bard rarely opened, let us turn to his prose works. 
Some of them are dreary, no doubt, but what shall 
we say of the “ Areopagitica: a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Privilege to the Parliament 
of England”? ‘The sonorous eloquence of that 
book is unrivalled. It is like a richly-toned organ 
under the touch of an inspired musician. The 
trumpet stop is wonderful when it lets out a flood 
of indignation at the thought of murdering a 
good book. He says, “‘ Unless wariness be used, 
as good almost kill a man as kill a good book. 
Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image; but he who destroys a good book kills reason 
itself—kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burthen to the earth, 
but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit embalmed and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life. It is true no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great 
loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss of a rejected truth, for want of which 
whole nations,fare worse. We should be wary, 
therefore, what persecution we raise against the 
living labours of public men; how we spill that 
seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in 
books ; since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it 
extend to the whole impression, a kind of mas- 
sacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slay- 
ing of an elemental life, but strikes at the ethereal 
and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself— 
slays an immortality rather than a life.” 

Milton claimed a liberty of thought and expres- 
sion misliked intensely by many good men of 
that generation, and he forestalled magnificent 
things said in modern times about the freedom 
of the press. In the passage just quoted, and 
in others we have not space to insert, there is a 
volume of sentiment and of sound which one 
would think must stir the lowest depths of every 
noble nature. Yet we have found intelligent, 
cultivated people who, when we have read tothem 
pages out of Milton’s prose, have failed to respond 
to the inspiration, and have even smiled at our 
enthusiastic enjoyment of the blind man’s sen- 
tences. And, by the way, what a lesson there is 
in what he says of the life of books! They have 
a lasting life for evil as well as good. We have 
heard that Carlyle, in conversation, remarked 
there was a broad and a narrow way for books as 
well as men. A strait gate which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it, and a wide gate 
and a broad road that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat. Books are not 
mere playthings; they carry infinite destinies 
along with them. Milton’s “‘ Areopagitica” is a 
living book in the best sense. It contains life 
and it gives life. What a pity that it is not more 
read ! 

Now a word as to John Dryden, in his day a 
lordly enthroned critic, as well as a fountain of 
“English undefiled.” His prose ischarming. Read 
these sentences, descriptive of the Dutch in the 
Medway: ‘It was that memorable day, in the first 





summer of the late war, when our navy engaged 
the Dutch—a day wherein the two most mighty 
and best appointed fleets which any age had ever 
seen, disputed the command of the greater half of 
the globe, the commerce of nations, and the 
riches of the universe. While the vast floating 
bodies on either side moved against each other in 
parallel lines, and our countrymen, under the 
happy conduct of His Royal Highness, went 
breaking, by little and little, into the line of the 
enemies, the noise of the cannon from both navies 
reached our ears about the city, so that all men being 
alarmed with it, and in dreadful suspense of the 
event which we knew was then deciding, every one 
went, following the sound, as his fancy led him; 
and leaving the town almost empty, some took to- 
wards the park, some cross the river, others down 
it, all seeking the noise in the depth of the silence.” 
This is a splendid piece of word painting, an art 
not so much studied then as now. We see the 
two majestic fleets on a summer day in parallel 
lines; and the noise of the cannon from both 
navies reaches our ears. The crowded city is 
emptied. We behold peoplerunning after the noise, 
some crossing the river, some hastening down the 
stream, seeking “noise in the depth of silence.” 
This is very fine, but it requires to be read and 
pondered in order to our finding out all its beau- 
tifulness. 

Dryden’s prose is not so famous as it was, 
but his poetry is more famous than his prose, 
and was once much more famous than it is now. 
What a sensation was produced by his ‘‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” Livit.g men, their names in 
everybody’s mouth, figured in the satire. Charles 1 
is David, Queen Catherine is Michal, the Duke 
of Monmouth is Absalom, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury is Achitophel, the Duke of Buckingham is 
Zimri. Many more celebrities, such as they were, 
come out under cleverly applied Scripture titles ; 
the whole intended to expose the cabals and in- 
trigues of the day. Its temper, spirit, and tone 
cannot be praised. It was a defence of the king 
against the Whigs, and written too in the teeth of 
what the author had written on the opposite side 
before. It made an immense stir in the English 
world. The opposite party attacked the author in 
the most scurrilous way, and raked up plenty of pri- 
vate personal scandal to damage his literary reputa- 
tion. Of course the poem has lost much of its inte- 
rest, and yet it is worth reading by those who would 
understand the reign of Charles 11 and the storms 
of rancour which then troubled the political and 
literary atmosphere. No doubt the taste of our 
day is different from that in Dryden’s time. The 
Cowper school, the Byron school, the Lake school, 
the Tennyson school, have wrought wonderful re- 
volutions during the lives of people who have 
finished their three-score years. We have been 
told how amusingly Lord Beaconsfield would in 
conversation sometimes describe the turning of 
the tide from such a poet as Dryden to such a 
poet as Wordsworth—ringing a comical tune on 
the two words Achitophel and Peter Bell. En- 
glish readers had left the one to go after the 
other. Whatever we may think of Dryden’s 
character, religion, and politics, there can be but 
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one opinion on the part of competent judges as to 
his mastery over pure and noble English; and, 
with that view, he ought to be studied. It has 
been well said, ‘“‘ A perusal of the authorities cited 
by Johnson in his Dictionary, under any leading 
word, will give you a lively sense of a declension 
in e¢ymological truth of expression in the writers 
after the Restoration, or perhaps strictly after the 
middle of the reign of Charles 1. Dryden repre- 
sents the English style here alluded to at the 
height of its familiar development, avoiding what 
was antiquated and pedantic in his predecessors, 
and observing in the treatment of a lower range 
of subjects that idiomatic purity which they ex- 
hibited in the higher walks of poetry.” 

Some books produce instantly upon their pub- 
lication an immense deal of excitement; then 
perhaps they are put aside, and if not forgotten 
are rarely thought of. It is as when there happens 
an explosion of gunpowder; the shock is tremen- 
dous, there comes a noise like thunder, houses are 
shaken, and windows are broken, and people run 
about the streets in terror; but no great per- 
manent damage is done, and things before long 
settle down as before. After a while the matter 
ceases to be talked about. In our own time 
there have been works issued producing a vast 
sensation, to be followed by silence and neglect. 
Few have equalled Pope’s ‘‘Dunciad” in the 
noise it made in the world, when it came fresh 
from the press; and for three years the war with 
the Dunces and the resistance they offered in their 
besieged citadel went on with fury. Weekly clubs 
were held to consider what critical tactics should 
be employed. ‘“ Asses” and “owls” were em- 
ployed as symbols of the author. Booksellers 
rose up against booksellers, and a catalogue of 
answers to the attacks on Dulness covers three or 
four pages. But who, except historians and critics 
of literature, care about it now? It is bound up 
in the volumes of Pope’s works, and is now and 
then dipped into by bookworms. Of course the 
subject was of transitory interest, dunces amongst 
authors of that day soon sinking into oblivion. 
But the book itself did not deserve to live. It 
displays Pope’s brilliant genius, his command of 
vigorous English, his unrivalled power of con- 
structing condensed antitheses, his cutting satire, 
and his amusing wit—but the spleen, the rancour, 
the gross indecency of the poem create disgust. 
By every right-minded man it must be read with 
pain as an instance of prostituted ability. It now 
deserves to be neglected. His ‘‘ Essay on Man” 
took him eight years to prepare; when it was 
published anonymously Pope asked Mallet what 
new book had come out, when Mallet replied, 
‘**Only an insignificant thing called an ‘ Essay on 
Man.’” ‘I wrote it,” was the reply, greatly to 
the critic’s confusion. It did not attract public 
attention as the ‘‘ Dunciad” had done, but it was 
praised by Warburton and others; and it is still 
read by a few, some vindicating and others finding 
fault with its theology. Pessimism and optimism 
divide so-called philosophers in the present day, 
and the optimists can claim Pope as belonging to 
their order. 

Some of the lines are on everybody’s lips— 
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‘* Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise ; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man.” 


And again— 


‘* Oh, blindness to the future! Kindly giv’n 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world.” 


Pope’s optimism, borrowed from Leibnitz, is 
carried too far; the “‘ whatever is, is right,” may 
be grievously abused; but Pope’s ‘ Essay on 
Man,” with all its imperfections, is a wonderfui 
production, and deserves to be read a great deal 
more than it is. It does not merit the position of 
a religious oracle; but, as a check to tendencies 
which still prevail, to misconstructions of Provi- 
dence fatal to our peace, it is of great value. 

Of pieces which at first produced a great stir, 
but have sunk almost into oblivion, Addison’s 
““Cato” is another example. It had a political 
meaning on its first appearance, and it threw 
Liberals of Queen Anne’s reign into raptures. 
The acting of the tragedy called forth patriotic 
applause ; but who reads it now? Papers, how- 
ever, by Addison in the ‘‘Spectator” are still 
perused with delight; hymns of his are sung in 
places of worship by all denominations, and it 
will be an evil day when hearts fail to respond to 
the charming lines— 


‘* The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noonday walks He will attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend.” 


Goldsmith was and is deservedly popular. Look- 
ing down from his picture-frame, with bald head 
and smart velvet coat, upon authors and readers 
of the present day, it must gratify him to see how 
much of what he has written is still in demand 
The “ Vicar of Wakefield” is of unfailing in- 
terest, yet we fear it is often pushed aside for the 
sake of contemporary sensational novels. The 
‘Deserted Village” perhaps holds its own ; “ the 
clock that clicks behind the parlour door” is still 
heard ; the parson “‘ passing rich with forty pounds 
a year” is everybody’s friend; the old soldier 
still ‘“‘shoulders his crutch and shows how fields 


were won.” But “The Traveller” is a part of 


Goldsmith’s collected works too rarely taken up 
in the garden or by the fireside, or on a foreign 
journey ; yet how much there is in the poem to 
fascinate the reader, and in these days of travel it 
ought to be perused by many more than ever think 
of it. 

Dr. Johnson, his faithful friend but rather un- 
sparing critic, has almost ever since he died, 
especially of late, been loudly talked about. He 
stands forth a robust personality—a man, an 
honest man, and no mistake, more visible to us 
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now than most of his contemporaries; his wig, 
his waistcoat, his buckles, his face, are more fami- 
liar than many of our neighbours. Some of his 
books are much talked about, and he is praised 
by all sorts of critics, from Thomas Carlyle down- 
wards. But a literary friend who has just left the 
world, talking of neglected books, asked, ‘“‘ Who 
reads ‘ Rasselas’ nowadays?” Well, that pleasant 
little book did seem, a year ago, to be getting out 
of sight, but, thanks to the reprint of the original 
edition, introduced by Dr. Macaulay, it bids fair 
now to run a new race; and the pretty miniature 
volume, by the same editor, in dainty white 
vellum, with some of the wise words of the old 
Bolt Court sage packed into the smallest compass, 
is calculated to recall attention to his more neg- 
lected works. 

Cowper, one day in the midst of his terrible 
depression, listened to Lady Austin’s droll story 
of John Gilpin, and forthwith reduced it to verse. 
It was sent to the “‘ Public Advertiser,” and was 
not much talked about. Poems by the author 
came out soon afterwards. He sent copies to a 
few old friends, including Colman and Thurlow 
(Lord Chancellor). They neither of them 
acknowledged the present. This wounded him, 
“‘and wrung from him the only snatch of satire he 
ever wrote that betrayed a touch of personal bit- 
terness. His poems had an indifferent reception. 
The reviews passed them over with slight or 
supercilious notices.” Now think how the tables 
are turned! John Gilpin, at first meant to amuse 
a circle of friends, makes the world laugh on 
both sides the Atlantic. Published and illustrated 
in all sorts of forms, it is again and again “a 
book of the season,” devoured by old men and 
women, as well as by young men and maidens, 
and by boys and girls. The volume of poems, first 
slightingly received, attained a great popularity, 
and some of its contents are now prime favour- 
ites. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ The Task” was at first 
warmly welcomed. Again Lady Austin was 
prompter. ‘Write in blank verse,” she said, 
‘and take a sofa for the subject.” 

So he wrote : 


“TI sing the sofa. I who lately sang 
Truth, hope, and charity, and touch’d with awe 
The solemn chords, and with a trembling hand 
Escaped with pain from that adventurous flight, 
Now seek repose upon an humbler theme. 
The theme though humble, yet august and proud 
The occasion, for the fair commands the song.” 


Pathos, humour, compliment, are here delicately 
blended, and ‘* The Task” took—took amazingly. 
One edition followed another. It moved town 
and country. ~The author did not send a copy to 
Thurlow or Colman this time, but afterwards they 
felt compelled to recognise his genius as well as 
his fame. Some people thought—we do not 
think so—that there was too much preaching in 


| 


the former poems. Now “The Task” was full 
of pleasant, clever, humorous, but useful talk. It 
established Cowper’s reputation for ever as the 
first of poets in his own line. The descriptions 
are so natural, the turns of thought so ingenious, 
the English so pure. ‘‘ Making all critical de- 
ductions, what a world of beauty, and wisdom, 
and kindliness remains.” But is “The Task” 
as popular as it ought to be? We fearnot. It 
is in that respect far below “‘ John Gilpin.” Other 
schools of poetry, particularly of late—some un- 
worthy of the reception they have met with—push 
Cowper's “‘ Task” out of its right place, and yet 
its simplicity, naturalness, and realistic truth and 
beauty, ought to secure for it renewed popu- 
larity. 

We have not gone beyond the domain of 
general literature. Theological books are left 
untouched. Yet how much might be said of 
their singular fortunes. Some, read with avidity 
by our fathers and our grandfathers, are rarely if 
ever opened by their degenerate sons. There isa 
fashion with books of the Church as well as with 
books of the world. The fashion cannot be satis- 
factorily explained in all cases. However, the 
position of some authors is clear enough; their 
best works can never be pushed off the ‘pede stal. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has in our day 
risen to unprecedented celebrity. Apologised for 
by Cowper, it has been introduced with cheers by 
Macaulay, Stanley, and others to a first place in 
the Temple of the Muses ; but the “ Holy War” 
lags far behind. And where are now the volumes 
of divines once held in high repute P—‘‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man,” Law’s “Serious Call,” 
Doddridge’s “Rise and Progress,” Hervey’s 
“‘ Meditations,” and others we have not space to 

tion. Causes of their comparative neglect 
may be explained without casting any reflections 
on the authors. It may be added, critics have dealt 
unfairly with some illustrious names, and have in- 
excusably passed over others in silence. Hallam 
looks askance—if he looks at all—at Puritan 
authors. Richard Baxter is just mentioned in a 
note, and the book noticed is one of his least 
known — “ A Treatise on the Doctrines of 
Grotius”! John Owen and John Howe are 
passed by in total silence. 

Readers in sympathy with evangelical views 
still delight in Baxter's ‘Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,” and Dr. Johnson, outside the circle called 
evangelical, praised it in the strongest terms; but 
Baxter’s “‘Call to the Unconverted,” his “ Now 
or Never,” and his treatise on “‘ Making Light of 
Christ,” are valuable works which have dropped 
out of wide circulation. Owen’s “ Meditations 
on the Glory of Christ,” with Howe’s “ Living 
Temple” and “ Delighting in God,” are not 
now regarded according to their intrinsic worth. 

But we must pause, and in another paper say 
something, not so much of neglected books as 
of neglected authors. 


JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 








SPANISH FOLK-LORE. 


PART II. 


HE people of Andalusia are much given to 
celebrate family events—weddings, births, 
and deaths. We name dea/shs in the same 

breath with the other two events because they are 
quite a festive occasion with the people of Anda- 
lusia. 

A birth is always hailed with delight, especially 
if the parents of the child are comfortably off and 
can give a proper entertainment. All the neigh- 
bours on these occasions come to the fore; and on 
the day of the christening, which usually takes 
place a few days after the birth, numerous guests 
come flocking into the room, where the mother is 
lying on a bed draped with snowy sheets, usually 
elaborately embroidered and trimmed with lace, 
the finest of pillow-cases, and the best counter- 
pane—all brought out to do honour to the occa- 
sion. 

As the hour of the christening draws near, all 
the neighbours are actively employed in various 
preparations. Some take care of the mother, 
others lay out the clothes which are to adorn the 
babe on this festive occasion, while others make 
preparations for the feast that is to follow on the 
heels of the ceremony. The most important and 
energetic person on these occasions is the “ ma- 
drina” (godmother). She it is who provides the 
feast—chickens, chocolate, etc.; she directs every- 
thing, not a chair is moved without asking her 
permission. The godfather shares the expenses 
of the feast with her; they together pay all ex- 
penses connected with the christening, and also 
give presents to both the mother and babe. 

The christening takes place usually at night. 
As the hour appointed draws near, all the guests 
crowd into the “ sala,” the child is dressed in its 
best clothes—all mothers, even the poorest, being 
very particular about this—and are wont to boast 
in after life that ‘heir children were ‘reared in 
good flannels,” as they express it. 

All the company is arrayed in its best, the 
women don their black gauze mantillas, the men 
their cloth ‘“‘ capas,” which articles of apparel are 
often handed down from father to son. A few 
neighbours remain to take care of the mother. 

Fortunate are the parents who can afford to 
have their child christened in a cap and pelisse, 
which is called a “bautizo sonado” (a ringing 
christening). There is great importance attached 
to the appearance of the priest who performs the 
ceremony, as it is believed that his personal ap- 
pearance in some way influences the child in after 
life. ‘The mother is sure to ask on the return of 
the christening party if the “cura” who baptized 
her child had a “* buen angel” (good expression), 
also if he put much salt on the tongue, and not /00 
much water on the head, also whether the child 
cried during the ceremony. 

In church the godmother holds the child (if a 
girl). After the ceremony is over a crowd of 








children follow the christening party, crying out, 
‘‘Throw it to us, godfather, you rogue. Don’t 
waste your money in wine!” The ‘‘ padrino” is 
obliged to scatter ochavos and cuartos as he goes 
along. If the godmother be young and pleasing 
and unmarried she is subject to many compli- 
ments from the ‘“‘mozos” (young men) as she 
passes, such as, ‘‘Godmother, will you hold me 
in your arms? Shall I be the godfather ?” etc. 

On reaching the door of the house the “ ma- 
drina” again takes the baby in her arms, and 
going straight to the mother says, “‘ Co-madre, 
here is your son; I brought him away a Turk, I 
bring him back to you a Christian.” The feast 
then begins; it varies according to the circum- 
stances of the godparents. Usually the guests 
sit round in a circle, and glasses of wine are 
passed from hand to hand. First the mother is 
served; she tilts glasses with the godparents, who 
then pass it on to the other guests. Sweets, 
tarts, biscuits, and ‘‘ panales” (a sort of pancake) 
are then passed round, and the guitar and casta- 
nettes are played—rather a noisy performance for 
a sick person, we should think; ¢hen the ball 
begins, the “‘ padrinos” leading the way. As the 
godfather and godmother are usually young and 
unmarried, it often happens that a match is the 
result of these occasions. 

The godparents have great responsibilities, and 
consider them sacred. Through life they must 
watch over their godchild, assist him, and give 
presents according to their means. When the 
‘**padrinos” are poor, the christening cannot be 
carried on in the style described; they will then 
content themselves with buying a bottle of wine 
and a dozen cakes; but even the foorest mother 
will find some neighbours willing to do the office 
of godparents, and do the little they can. It is 
considered a proof of the u/most destitution not 
to be able to make some little festivity on these 
occasions, and a baptism with nothing to mark it 
is called a “* bautismo a oscura” (in the dark). 

Another great event—the goal of life it may be 
termed among Andalusians—is a marriage. Out 
of every hundred women in Andalusia there are 
about eighty married, from the ages of eighteen 
to twenty-five. Girls are often courted for many 
years. A girl will say, ‘‘So-and-so has declared 
himself,” which means that the person in question 
wishes to court her. Another expression used is 
to “‘ pedir la conversation” (to ask to) converse). 
The lover will say, probably standing under her 
window, “Child, will you allow me to converse 
with you?” Qn the girl’s acquiescing the novios 
content themselves at first with a chance word or 
look as they pass out walking, or on their way to 
mass, etc. After a time they naturally desire to 
see more of each other, and then the lover begins 
to “‘pelar la pava,” or “comer hierro,” as they 
call it, which means talking at the window. At 
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first.the courting will be carried on in a clandes- 
tine way, the lovers talking at the window (which 
is protected by iron gratings) without the parents’ 
apparent knowledge. A neighbour is, however, 
always present while these interviews take place. 
Later, when the parents have agreed to the match, 
the novio is allowed to call and see his betrothed, 
but always in presence of her parents. From that 
time the girl only lives for her novio, and goes 
nowhere unless Ae is there. She speaks to no one 
else, she dances with no one else, and only sings 
if he gives permission. The young man is equally 
the slave of the “novia.” The parents of the girl 
allow no presents of any value to be given her till 
the wedding day. 

The village girl’s highest ambition is to get a 
husband. She will consult flowers, her fan, and 
often get her fortune told by some passing gipsy. 
There are many sayings about unmarried women 
too coarse to bear repeating An unmarried 
woman, instead of being honoured, loved, and 
looked up to, and often leading a life of active 
usefulness, and being a “ succourer of many,” as 
she is in our own land, is looked down upon for 
not being able to get a husband. She has no 
vocation, no scope for her energies—if she has 
any. She can never go out alone, and her youth 
will pass away caged up by her mother’s side, 
doing embroidery and going to mass; therefore 
it cannot be wondered at that the Spanish girls, 
high and low, should look to marriage as the goal 
of life—she only vocation (unless she become a 
nun) possible for woman. 

When a young man is seriously thinking of a 
girl he will engage a friend to “ pedir la novia” 
from her parents. This is an important part of 
the business. ‘Till the day of “la peticion,” or 
proposal, the families on both sides, however 
intimate they may have been before, now hold 
aloof from each other. No sooner has the pro- 
posal taken place, and everything been satisfactorily 
arranged, than the two families renew the inti- 
macy with redoubled vigour, and, in fact, merge 
into one family. Once engaged, and having ex- 
changed locks of hair and photographs, the novio 
puts all his earnings into his affianced bride’s 
hands in order that she may “ poner una sala” 
(furnish the drawing-room). And here it should 
be mentioned that the “sala” is a most important 
rcom with Spaniards, and would answer to the 
“‘ best parlour” of our labouring class in England. 
It usually contains two chests of drawers, a good 
many dad pictures, a shrine of the Virgin, a sofa, 
chairs, and one if not more tables; also an 
‘**estera” on the floor and curtains to the windows. 
The poorest person will make some attempt at 
furnishing a “sala,” if it is only with a few chairs, 
pictures pasted on the wall, and artificial flowers. 

There is the civil as well as the religious cere- 
mony to be gone through. The latter is con- 
sidered she marriage, and for it great preparations 
are made. The marriage takes place in the even- 
ing, and the religious ceremony is celebrated 
either at the parents’ house or in the chapel. The 
“sacramento” is administered to the novios as 
part of the ceremony. The women are all eager 
to dress the bride, who has to get twenty-five 
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thousand pins into her dress to be properly 
attired! The married women set about preparing 
and adorning the nuptial chamber, while the giris 
help to dress the bride. The night is spent in 
dancing, and various songs are sung—sometimes 
of a rather personal character. One or two 
samples will bear repeating, such as— 


** A la sefiora novia 
Por Dios le pido 
Que no tenga questiones 
Con tu marido.”’ 


(Rough translation.) 


** Dear lady wife, 
For God’s sake I beg 
That thou may’st have no differences 
With thy husband,” 


Or again,— 
** A la sefiora novia 
Sacadla a bailar 
Para que sedespida 
De su mocedad.” 


** Take the lady wife 
Out to dance, 
That she may say good-bye 
To her girlhood.” 


The ball assumes soon a rather uproarious 
character and is kept up till morning. 


We come next to speak of another event charac- 
terised in this country by feasting and reveiling 
rather than by our idea of closed blinds, darkened 
rooms, and noiseless footsteps. 

“In the midst of life we are in death,” and it 
often happens that while a wedding will be taking 
place in one room in a tenement house, they will 
be waking the dead perhaps in the next. 

A sick person has a horror of going to the 
hospital, and hence the sad ditty: 


** Cada vez que paso y miro 
La puerta del hospital, 
Le digo 4 mi cuerpecita 
Adios 4 nunca cuas.” 


‘* Each time that I pass and see 
The door of the hospital 
I say to my little body 
Good-bye for evermore.” 


This shows how they regard it, and as long as 
the friends and relations of the sick man can keep 
him with his family they will. 

When a poor man is sick, every one does some- 
thing to help him. If too poor to give anything, 
they will go into the streets and beg for him; the 
girls will offer their hair to the “ Virgen del Car- 
men;” and those better to do will buy wax candles 
to light up some saint, or will put before the 
Virgen Milagrosa some object of silver or wax. 
Some will make vows, such as wearing black for 
years, or all their lives, or going barefoot to some 
procession. There is much kindness of heart 
among these poor people ; the poor in his sorrow 
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often finds more disinterested love and devotion 
than the rich. 

When the doctor tells the family that the hour 
is come for the sick one to arrange all his worldly 
affairs, then *‘Su Divina majestad” (the Host) is 
administered, and the patient anointed with oil. 

For these last acts the ‘‘ sala” is adorned with 
flowers and wreaths, as for a wedding, and all the 
family assemble there, while the priests alone 
enter the dying man’s chamber. When the death 
takes place the common people say, “‘ Se le enfrio 
el cielo de la boca” (“‘ the roof of his mouth is 
cold”), ‘*Ya le na visto las barbas del Padre 
Eterno” (* He has already seen the cheeks of the 
Eternal Father”). If it is a father of a family 
who is taken, they say, ‘Se llevo’ la Ilave de la 
despensa” (‘‘ He has taken away with him the 
key of the pantry”). 

The corpse is laid out in his best clothes; they 
must be black. A child is dressed in white and 
adorned with flowers and blue ribbons. If it isa 
young girl, she is robed in white with a crown of 
white roses over a veil that reaches to her feet, 
like a bride. Often on the corpse cf a young 
girl is laid a figure of the Virgin with a palm in 
her hand, the Virgin and palm being symbols of 
virginity. 

A young maiden anxious to marry will often 
say, ‘‘ I don’t wish to be buried with a crown and 
palm,” meaning that they object to remaining old 
maids. A touching little ditty says: 


** Cuando yo me muero 
Madre de mi alma, 
Con el paiiuelo, 
Que al cuello te pones 
Tapame la cara.” 


** When I die, 

Mother of my soul, 

With the handkerchief 

That thou wearest round thy neck 

Cover my face.” 

This refers to the custom of laying a fine hand- 
kerchief over the face of the corpse of a young 
girl. 

Often a crucifix is fastened in the hands bya 
black ribbon. 

A regular wake is held, as in Ireland. All who 
follow the funeral (the near relations never do) 
are dressed in black. When they return they pre- 
sent themselves to the representative of the rela- 
tions (often a priest is chosen for this purpose: 
and with many bows and ceremonious gestures 
say, ‘‘He rests in peace. He is in the holy 
glory. God keep him in His glory.” They then 
offer condolences, such as “ We feel with you in 
your sorrow,” etc. 

In some villages of Estremadura they have still 
crying women, “ lloronas,” or ‘‘ keeners,” as the 
Irish call them. 

If a family be in extreme poverty it often hap- 
pens that they borrow a coffin for the occasion, in 
which the corpse is brought to the “ fosse 
commun” (common grave). It is then taken out, 
wrapped in some covering (if they have any), and 
buried. 

It is hard to think of death in connection with 
this laughter-loving, light-minded people, but the 
king of terrors comes alike to all, and nothing 
surprises one more than to mark the rapidity 
with which the Andalusian will forget his sorrows, 


seemingly at least, and take hold of life as if 


nothing had happened. E. B. MOORE. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE FINDING OF THE FIRST CAPE DIAMOND. 


TT\HE facts of the following narrative were 

| related to the writer by the civil magistrate 

who was resident at Hopetown at the time, 

and into whose hands the rough diamond was 
given by the finder, Van Niekerk. 


Parallel with the eastern coast of Southern 
Africa, and at a distance of little more than one 
hundred miles from the waters of the Indian 
Ocean, run from the Transvaal into the northern 
part of Natal the Drakensberg range of moun- 
tains. The summits ofthese, varying from 7,000 
to 10,000 feet in height, arrest each passing 
rain cloud, and as the vapour condenses into 
mist, and mist to rain, these rain-drops, raised by 
sunbeams from the Indian sea, find themselves, by 
the accident of their falling on one or other face, 
either embarked upon a short swift journey to 
their parent bed, or compelled to expend their 
acquired force in carving a long and winding 
channel of one thousand miles in length to the 
distant Atlantic Ocean. Collecting into rills, they 
join in torrents down the western mountain side, 


till uniting with the Vaal and other streams the 
hurrying current becomes the Orange River, which 
drains in its course an earth-basin of more than 
three hundred thousand square miles. 

Marking at first the northern limit of the Cape 
Colony, and passing through here and there a 
stretch of fertile country where its bed is fringed 
with willows, and its waters make glad the ham- 
lets of settlers on its fruitful banks, it divides the 
English possessions from the Orange Free State. 
Then leaving as it goes the signs of civilisation 
more and more behind, it finishes its course 
through the rainless region of the great Namaqua 
desert, emerging at the end by an immense gap 
in the Kamiesberg line of hills to empty itself at 
the western side of Southern Africa; its surface 
so broken throughout by rapids and falls as to 
render this splendid waterway useless as a means 
of communication from the coast inwards. 

Still as from century to century it sculptured out 
its channel through the lofty table-land, trending 
seaward from the foot of the Drakensberg moun- 
tains, it was preparing the way for a valuable 
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human industry. Tapping by slow degrees the 
layers of earth that lay beneath, it brought to light 
the hidden minerals, the most beautiful of which 
had, in ages long gone by, been forged by 
Nature’s greatest forces out of the delicate carbon 
that at a period remoter still had lived in plant or 
animal, and which, as a pure cold crystal, had 
lain in its dead volcanic cradle tif the rushing 
waters swollen by the thunder showers from off 
the distant mountains, or flushed by the melting 
snows, had brought it surfaceward, and cast it 
idly on the gravelly shallows, there to await the 
chance hand of a careless child to bring it to the 
world’s notice. 

By the side of this noble river, and not far from 
where it joins the Vaal in the division of Hope- 
town, there lived an old Dutchwoman. She was 
very poor, hdving but a small field in which to 
grow corn, a little garden in front of her cottage, 
and a few goats. 

With her lived a grandchild, her sole com- 
panion, with whom two other children from a 
neighbouring cottage often came to play. One sul- 
try day, in the year 1867, as the old Dutchwoman 
was working with her needle, and the children at 
the door of the cottage sat in a group happy with 
smooth stones for toys, a man named Schalk van 
Niekerk, who was passing, being attracted by them, 
turned in to have a talk and rest awhile. As he 
sat he watched the children at their game, and 
after a little bending over, asked the woman’s 
grandchild to give him one of the stones to which 
he pointed. She did so, and he, showing it to the 
woman, said that “it was not like an ordinary 
stone, and as he would like to have it he would 
give her something for it.” The old woman in- 
dignantly replied that ‘“‘she was not going to sell 
Orange River stones, and that he might have it if 
he liked.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, “if I find that it is 
worth anything and I can sell it I will give you 
half.” 

Soon afterwards he said good-bye to the grand- 
mother and the children, and went away. Some 
days later he was in Hopetown on business, and, 
having the stone in his pocket, took it to Mr. 
C , the Civil Commissioner of the district, and 
asked him if he thought it was of any value. Mr. 
C , seeing that the stone possessed a dull bril- 
liancy somewhat like that of newly-oroken tin, 
got up, and, going to the window, scraped it on 
the glass. The stone at once cut the glass. Mr. 
C—— said that he did not know what the stone 
was, but that he would send it to a friend in 
Grahamstown who was skilled in these things. 
He did so, and in some days an answer came that 
it was a diamond. It was then forwarded to 
Capetown to a lapidary for his opinion, and he 
wrote to say that it was not only a diamond, but 
one of the first water, and worth five hundred 
pounds. All this time Van Niekerk did not think 
it worth his while to come back to inquire about 
his stone, as he supposed that he would get at 
most some ten or fifteen shillings for it. 














The fact of this diamond having been found in 
the Orange River gravel was then reported to the 
governor of the colony, Sir P. Wodehouse, who at 
once expressed a wish to buy it. Mr. C , on 
being informed of this, sent for Van Niekerk and 
asked him if he would sell the stone. He said, 
“‘ Certainly, for anything I can get.” ‘* Very well,” 
replied Mr. C ; “come back in fourteen days.” 

In fourteen days Van Niekerk returned, and as 
he entered the room Mr. C—— said, ‘“‘I have 
sold the stone, and here is the price,” at the same 
time laying five hundred sovereigns on the table 
before him. Van Niekerk, turning deadly pale 
from excitement, looked at Mr. C——, and said, 
“You know, sir, that I am a poor struggling man, 
and heavily in debt, and it is not fair to fool me 
like this.” With difficulty Mr. C—— persuaded 
him that it was a reality. He then endeavoured 
to thrust fifty sovereigns into his benefactor’s 
hand, but this was of course refused. Becoming 
calmer, he gathered up his wealth and went away 
Presently he returned, saying that he wanted to 
ask a question. 

‘I promised,” said he, “‘ when I took the stone 
to give the old woman half of whatever I got for 
it. Do you think I am bound to give her such a 
sum?” “If you take my advice,” said Mr. C——, 
‘you will act like an honest man and keep your 
word.” ‘Well, sir,” said he, “if you tell me to 
do it I will do it.” 

Van Niekerk left, and going to the little cottage 
where the children were at play, he put two hun 
dred and fifty sovereigns in the old woman’s lap, 
and made her and her little grandchild independent 
and happy forthe rest of their lives. He then paid 
all his debts, and in a few days with a light heart 
set out again for the Orange River, where he now 
spent all his time in searching for diamonds, and 
before a year was over he was rewarded for keep- 
ing his promise to the old grandmother by a suc- 
cess that enabled him to amass a fortune of many 
thousand pounds. 

Such are the incidents that accompanied the 
finding of the first diamond among the stones of 
the Orange River. 

The keen and unremitting search that followed 
soon exhausted the number that were to be met 
with by its edge, but further prospecting ere long re- 
vealed the present diamond mines at twelve miles 
distance from the waters of the Vaal, and brought 
to the locality the crowd of adventurers that specu- 
lative labour always attracts. Fortunes were 
quickly made and lost, money circulated freely 
through the colony, the prices of all the neces- 
saries of life went up a hundreafold. Now, 
when the excitement is over and diamond-seek- 
ing has become a trade carried on by a company 
with the most improved machinery, these prices 
have never returned to anything near their former 
level, so that those who live by other labour and 
never owned a diamond have to continue to pay 
the cost of the feverish prosperity that was but a 
transient phase. A. 
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O many persons there are few sensations more 
pleasant than that of rapid motion. 

As Arthur Granard belonged emphatically 

to that class of travellers, he invariably made a 

point of using the celebrated express train popu- 

larly known as the Flying Scud whenever busi- 

ness or pleasure caused him to journey away from 

the quiet little town of Blandcombe in which he 
lived. 

In this preference he was not alone, for 
the Flying Scud was perhaps more used by 
first-class passengers—‘‘ express” fares notwith- 
standing—than any other train on that line; 
in fact, there were not a few residents in every 
county through which she ran who would almost 
as soon have thought of posting to London by 
road as of travelling in any other train than the 
Scud. 

There was no other train like it either on that 
line or on any other—at least, such was the popu- 
lar belief. Naturally the officials were very proud 
of this, their premier train, and made no small 
fuss over it and all connected with it. Indeed, it 
seemed to be religiously felt by every one, high 
and low, that, although the carriages might. be 
exactly similar to those of every other express, 
and the engine in no respect different, yet for the 
fastest train the world could show it was only 
proper to display more zeal than usual in perform- 
ing even the commonest of their duties. 

Hence, when the Scud was running into a 
station there was invariably a stir and a bustle on 
the platform such as no other train ever did, or 
could, cause. The luggage porter’s “‘ By y’r leave, 
please,” became more peremptory and important, 
the carriage porters showed an increased alacrity in 
rushing along’ by the train as it drew up, doors were 
flung open with a grander air, the stations’ name 
was bawled oftener and more loudly, paper boys 
became more importunate and self-asserting. The 
wheel inspector tapped the carriage-wheels with his 
long-handled hammer with a more distinctly pro- 
fessional air; the grease-man clacked the grease- 
box covers down more smartly as he passed from 
wheel to wheel. The guards—this train always 
carried two—stalked the platform with a dignified 
air of authority and personal importance that 
could not be surpassed; and the very passengers 
as a rule assumed on their faces an expression of 
conscious superiority such as it was useless for 
any slow-train wretch to attempt to imitate. In 
short, no intelligent stranger could stroll into 
the station at Winkfield Junction about 11 a.m. 
without soon becoming aware, by the general 
bustle of the place, and needing no words to tell 
him so, that the train just running in was no ordi- 
nary soulless string of carriages, but a something 
which, if it did not actually possess a soul itself, 
at least appealed most mightily to the imaginations 
of those who did. 

On one hot day in July—after joining the Scud 
at Winkfield, where she had arrived some twenty 
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minutes late—Arthur Granard was sitting lazily 
back in a first-class compartment, dreamily com- 
paring his fellow-passengers with others of plea- 
sant memory, not much to the advantage of those 
present, for en this occasion the other occupants 
of the carriage seemed to him oppressively dull 


- and commonplace. 


A young man of dejected appearance and fast 
asleep was huddled up in the corner on the oppo- 
site seat, his back to the engine ; a schoolboy sat 
on Granard’s right greedily devouring ‘* Midship- 
man Easy ;” and a snoring Frenchman was slum- 
bering lustily on his left; while the remaining 
places on the opposite seat were occupied by a 
newly-married couple—the most hopeless of com- 
panions. At least Granard concluded that such 
was their condition, for they both looked fagged 
and bored, and seldom exchanged remarks, yet 
both seemed ready to attend lovingly to anything 
the other might say; but the impetuous light of 
wooing and being wooed was no longer in their 
eyes, so what could they be but a couple who had 
just passed ‘through the perilous days of inter- 
dependence peculiar to a honeymoon ? 

The man was a. tame-looking creature, without 
a single strong feature in his face, unless a thin 
sprinkling of light whiskers—of the hue vulgarly 
dubbed “ ginger ”—could be so described; his 
complexion, like his hair; might have been called 
‘“‘ warm,” though it was not of that crisp sunburnt 
colour which makes some red-haired men look 
almost attractive ; his eyes were of a watery blue 
colour and were terribly vacant in expression ; 
and his general air was that of being out of his 
element on a cushioned seat. Of course he were 
light grey trousers and a blue frock coat and vest, 
also a large lavender tie and a new silk hat, which 
last he religiously retained on his head throughout 
the journey. On the whole Granard thought he 
might be some one’s clerk, perhaps a railway 
quill-driver travelling with a free pass. 

The wife was better. She was a pretty little 
woman of a plump homely type, dressed in clothes 
which seemed a little too smart, though her 
general appearance was not altogether unpleas- 
ing. 

But conversation was clearly out of the question 
with any one of them, and Granard soon laid 
back in his seat with a yawn, and presently gave 
himself up to enjoying to the full what seemed to 
him the best pace he had ever known the train 
travel at. He was just about to set himself to 
ascertain the speed by counting the quarter-mile 
posts when the glare of the midday sun was sud- 
denly exchanged for darkness as the Flying Scud 
dashed into Dorton tunnel. 

“Dorton already! Didn’t think we’d got so 
far,” he said to himself. ‘I haven’t noticed the 
down fast pass us yet. She must be pretty late, 
too.” 

It was usuai for the Scud to pass an express as 
speedy as herself before reaching Dorton; and 
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‘Granard never failed to notice with interest the 
rapid swishing sound produced as they flashed 
past each other. 

When the daylight burst in on him again, as 
tthe train rushed madly out into open ground, 
he gathered up his newspaper, and was settling 
down to its contents, when suddenly a violent 
shock, a crashing, grinding, shivering shock, 
sharply roused him from listlessness to painful 
intentness. The sudden concussion and the con- 
tinued violent motion set him literally dancing on 
his seat. 

He knew well enough what the cause was. He 
was a railway engineer by profession, and derail- 
ments on the temporary tramways used in railway 
making were sufficiently frequent to have made 
him thoroughly familiar with the kind of shock 
caused by an engine or truck leaving the track. 
In an instant he grasped the fact that some part 
of the train had left the rails, and, conscious of 
the speed at which they were moving, he knew 
that a terrible crash was imminent and inevitable. 

Shouting to his fellow-passengers, ‘‘ Hold on, 
every one!” he quickly gripped the arm-rest on 
his left with all his strength, stiffened himself in 
his place by placing his feet firmly against the 
opposite seat, and threw his right arm across his 
chest, elbow outward, to protect his face as far as 
possible from injury in the coming smash. 

He had not prepared himself an instant too 
soon! At that moment a huge portmanteau came 
crashing against the door-frame, and a splash of 
other luggage seemed to fly past the window, fol- 
lowed by a cloud of dust and coal; then a fierce 
gust of hot steam burst through the open window, 
covering them all fora moment as if in a black 
cloud. The Frenchman yelled out a fearful oath, 
the bride uttered a piercing shriek, and the school- 
boy screamed and frantically clutched Granard 
round the body. 

It was an awful moment! 

But the end was near! 

Scarcely had the steam covered them when the 
carriage received a tremendous blow on the right, 
which turned it sharply over on its side. 

A yard or two farther—with the carriage being 
dragged unwillingly along in this position—and 
all was over; the train’s great momentum was 
used up, and one of the world’s most famous ex- 
presses, which not ten seconds before had been 
plunging along, full of grace and power, at pro- 
bably over rather than under the favourite pace of 
‘“‘a mile a minute,” lay wrecked and stilled—a 
centre of death, suffering, and ruin. 

And what of the passengers ? 

Granard had wedged himself so tightly into his 
seat that when the carriage was overturned he 
was not displaced, but the somnolent youth oppo- 
site was thrown with great violence directly upon 
Arthur Granard’s right elbow, thereby receiving a 
most pointed rebuke for his ill-judged movement. 

Dazed with sleep and mad with fright, this 
worthy grabbed Granard by the throat and 
shouted ‘‘ Murder, murder!” in the wildest 
manner, at the same time doing his utmost to 
strangle his supposed antagonist. Now Granard 
was not particularly pugnacious or prone to take 








offence, but just then he felt in no humour for 
being throttled, and accordingly resented the 
liberty. Being of considerable strength and 
stature, and in first-rate condition (having the day 
before won a two-mile sculling-race at Blandcombe 
regatta, for which he had been in training some six 
weeks or more), he was soon able to free himself 
from his fellow-passenger’s too close embrace by 
gripping his arms just above the elbows and 
crunching the muscles there till the hands were 
powerless. Then, stepping across the carriage 
and standing each foot on an arm-rest, he thrust 
him bodily through the open window, now above 
them. On being shown the door in this fashion, 
a new idea seemed to seize on the ejected one, 
for he scrambled out and flung himself down to 
the ground as if a thousand mischiefs were behind 
him. Had he broken a limb in his haste an 
enlightened jury would probably have awarded 
him heavy damages “ for injuries received in the 
Long Houghton accident” ! 

On looking down between his legs to see how 
the others were faring, Granard noticed that the 
Frenchman had already wriggled out, while the 
poor little bride was lying huddled in the corner 
with her lubberly husband sprawling helplessly 
upon her, apparently too unnerved to make any 
effort to get out. To see him so, filled Granard 
with indignant disgust. Ina moment he reasoned 
to himself that the principle of counter-irritation 
need not be confined in its application to mustard- 
plasters, toothache tinctures, and suchlike mute 
agents, but might well be extended for the cure of 
mental paralysis and nervelessness; that if “like 
cures like,” a shock might undo mischief a shock 
had caused. Acting on this deduction, he grasped 
the hat-rails on either side to maintain his balance 
and then administered to the wretched husband a 
sharp, decisive kick in the back, shouting at the 
same time, “‘ Hand up that lady!” 

The effect was instantaneous. He grasped his 
partner with sudden energy and promptly passed 
her up to Granard, who had meanwhile forced 
open the door to allow more room for her to get 
out. As he lifted her out, and was in the act of 
passing her down to a gentleman on the ground, 
a thought came suddenly into his mind which 
brought his heart into his throat and seemed to 
freeze his very blood. 

He remembered the down express. The down 
fast had not passed them yet! 

He saw with horror that nearly all the pas- 
sengers were now standing on the down track! 
He knew the wreck must have fouled both lines ! 
What a smash would follow if the coming express 
should dash in upon them unchecked ! 

He knew it was already overdue. Could it be 
stopped ? 

Oh, that it might be late enough to give him 
time to try! 

He sprang forward with a wild absorbing 


energy. 
He knew that in the guard’s van there should 
be a bundle of flags—red, green, and white—for 


use in emergencies, and these to be successful he 
must have. 
Rushing past the carriage in front of the one 
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he had leapt from and round the frame of the 
luggage-van—now lying across both lines a com- 
plete wreck—he came upon the guard, who, 
strange to say, had escaped death, and was then 
standing—an arm broken, a foot crushed, and his 
face cut—in the act of handing his flags to an 
elderly man of military bearing. 

Granard waited for no instructions or requests— 
he knew as well as any official could tell him what 
was to be done, and minutes were too precious to 
be wasted—but, snatching the flags from the old 
gentleman with a hasty “‘ Give them to me, I can 
run fastest!” he bounded off up the line on his 
momentous errand. 

The down train was not yet in sight. There 
was still a,chance of stopping her in time. 

The flags were firmly tied up as a parcel, to- 
gether with a box of detonators. Granard found, 
to his annoyance, that he had no knife with him; 
and, tug as he would, he could neither break nor 
undo the stout cord which bound them together. 
After running about a hundred yards he overtook 
a passenger running in the same direction, whom 
he at once recognised as the man he had just 
ejected from the carriage. 

“Lend me your knife!” he cried, hastily. 

The man replied with an ejaculation which 
showed he had evidently not yet recovered from 
his fright. 

Your knife to cut this!” Granard roared, as 
he ran beside him. 

“What a mercy we weren’t killed!” simpered 
the lunatic. 

Granard gripped his arm viciously, and shook 
him till he realised the situation and handed out 
his knife. It was the work of but a few seconds 
to cut the cords and return the knife; then, 
throwing away the green and the white flags, 
Granard sprang ahead, now full of stronger hope 
that he might get distance enough between himself 
and the wreck to enable the coming express to stop. 

He was soon clear of the deep curved cutting 
in which the disaster had occurred, and passed 
on to a long embankment from which a wide 
stretch of country could be viewed. He looked 
anxiously in the direction of the line, and presently 
espied among some distant trees a thin streak of 
steam, evidently issuing from an advancing train. 

It was the express ! 

What if the driver failed to see his signal ! 

He sickened at the thought. 

But he should Acar if he did not see. There 
was yet a full minute. 

He tore open the detonator-box, and, rapidly 
unfolding the leaden clips, fitted some half a 
dozen of the little discs on the rail as he ran. 
Then he saw the approaching train, advancing at 
a terrific pace, swing round a bend in the line 
ahead, and come into full view. He had just 
then reached a small bridge which carried the 
railway over a lane below. He leapt on to the 
bridge parapet to make himself more conspi- 
cuous, and excitedly waved the red flag of danger 
up and down. 

The driver’s keen eyes espied the warning 
signal while his train was yet some two or three 
hundred yards from it; and, instantly shutting off 








the steam, he sounded three hoarse blasts on the 
break-whistle, to which the two guards promptly 
responded by applying their breaks with all their 
strength. 

It was a grand sight! 

The magnificent engine, full of life and glow- 
ing with colour, came tearing along at the very 
top of her speed; then suddenly the majestic 
stream of white cloud, which had been gracefully 
sailing in her wake, disappeared, and she, as if 
her wheels had all at once been paralysed, began 
to quiver like a thing in fear. A cloud of dust 
arose from the line, and a shower of sparks flew 
out from the rails over which the wheels were 
now rolling unwillingly, or not at all, while the 
guards’ vans behind were carried along with their 
wheels perfectly still, immovably skidded, and 
scattering, as if in indignant protest, a shimmer 
of sparks through the thick black dust which was 
rising from the ground below them. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
The second warning rang out in loud notes of 
alarm as the detonators exploded in quick succes- 
sion under the now halting train. 

“Thank God! it’s done!” breathed Granard 
to himself, as he fell rather than stepped from his 
elevated position. For a moment he sat on the 
ground, for he could not stand; every limb was 
trembling and every nerve quivering; though 
until the signal had been seen he had known no 
lack of nerve or muscle. But now that his task 
was done, and the train was saved, he found him- 
self all at once exhausted and prostrate. He saw 
that the train had stopped, and that the guards 
were coming back to him. He shook himself 
together and walked unsteadily toward them. 
His throat was too parched to speak, but he 
pointed forward toward the cutting, and passed 
forward to the engine, where he got a drink from 
the driver’s tea-can. Then he found voice to say, 
**The Scud’s come to grief.” 

They all stood aghast, scared at the news. 
The driver was the first to speak. 

“Is she off the road, sir?” 

“Yes, rather! Complete wreck! Right across 
both roads! In the cutting there in front of you, 
just under the bridge!” 

He started. ‘‘ Any one killed, sir?” 

“Sure to be. I saw one of the engine-mcn 
lying dead with his head nearly knocked off; but 
I remembered your train a minute after the smash 
and ran off as fast as I could.” 

They expressed their great gratitude, and one 
of them produced a pocket-book in which he 
asked Granard to write his name and address. 
They then uncoupled their engine and drove 
slowly up to the scene of the disaster. 

What a sight met their eyes ! 

The framing of the leading guard’s van was 
lying nearly square across the two lines, two of 
the three pairs of wheels torn from under it; the 
upper part of the van had been burst away and 
most of the luggage scattered some fifty yards 
farther back. A few portmanteaus were tightly 
pinned to the floor of the wrecked van by a pair 
of the engine bogie-wheels, which had somehow 
been precipitated amongst them. The carriage 
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next the van was off the rails and partly twisted 
round, but still upright. The next carriage—that 
in which Granard had ridden—was turned rather 
more than half way over, and under it lay one of 
the heavy engine forgings, known as the bogie 
frame, doubtless the cause of the overthrow; the 
other carriages, though all damaged more or less, 
had not been derailed. 

The engine—or, rather, what remained of her 
—they found some fifty yards farther back. It 
had been the first to leave the rails, and had 
plunged for some distance along the heavy longi- 
tudinal timbers on which the rails were laid until 
it had swerved into the yielding gravel outside, 
at which point the train behind had literally 
kicked it out of the way, propelling it with great 
violence half-way up the slope of the cutting, 
when it had fallen back upside down. In the 
final shock all the small wheels and their frames 
had been torn from the body and hurled away in 
different directions, one piece striking the passing 
carriages, as already described, and causing the 
abrupt stoppage of the train. 

The wreck itself was a sad spectacle; but one still 
more sad was the sight of the poor driver lying 
on the ground near the engine, screaming with 
pain, and evidently dying. The poor fellow’s 
stomach was torn and exposed to an extent which 
clearly showed those who were holding him that 
his case was hopeless. Before long his cries 
ceased, and his dead body was quietly laid under 
a railway-rug beside that of his fireman, whose 
death had been instantaneous. 

It was a surprise to every one that no other 
persons were killed. Most people imagine that 
the passengers’ chances of death when an acci- 
dent occurs to a fast train travelling at sixty miles 
an hour are greater than they would be if the 
pace were but half as fast; but experience, so 
far, has demonstrated exactly the contrary. In 
this case, too, although many of the Scud’s pas- 
sengers were a good deal shaken and bruised, 
only two or three besides the chief guard were 
disabled by injuries. 

On returning to the scene of the disaster, 
Granard looked about him to see what service he 
could render. Almost the first person he noticed 
was his fellow-passenger the bridegroom, who was 
apparently searching the different compartments 
for something or other. On being asked how his 
wife was, he replied that she felt very bad—and 
so did he. Granard found that he had left his 
poor little wife sitting on the ground just where 
she had got out. Her forehead had an ugly cut 
on it, probably caused by her husband’s hat-brim, 
and she was feeling very sick and faint. He 
helped the little woman up the steep slope and 
into a field om the other side of the railway-fence, 
where she found a cooler place, in the shade of a 
hedge, to rest at till arrangements were made for 
continuing the journey. 

Then, on returning into the cutting, he saw a 
tall, handsome girl making her way along by the 
wreck, looking rather confusedly here and there, 
and apparently alone. 

“Can I help you in any way?” he asked, 
raising his hat to her as he stopped. 








“*Oh, thank you very much. I’m sure I don’t 
know,” she replied, frankly. ‘I am looking for 
my luggage.” 

“‘ Allow me, then, to show you the most likely 
place to find it at. Most of the luggage got 
scattered about the line some distance behind.” 

As they walked back she told him she was 
travelling alone, and was on her way to her home 
in Barcastle, of which place her father was the 
rector. She had|but one box—a large tin one 
with a curved lid, and painted brown. 

Near the overturned engine Granard found a 
piece of tin crumpled up like a crushed sheet of 
brown paper, which he saw had been a box-lid, 
as a torn hinge was hanging from one edge of it. 
He turned it over to see the colour. 

“Was your box painted like that ?” he asked of 
his companion. 

“Yes, just that colour; but it was a large box,” 
she answered. 

“Oh, this was a good-sized lid once,” he re- 
marked, as he placed it across a rail and endea- 
voured to stamp it into shape with his heel ; “ the 
box it came off is probably not far away.” 

They presently found the body of the box, 
standing the right side up and with the contents 
undisturbed, with the exception of the top layers, 
which had been whisked off with the cover. 

As a cry of sorrowful recognition escaped his 
companion, Granard knew that Miss Righton had 
at last found her own. She dropped beside the 
bulged and battered trunk, and attempted almost 
affectionately to set her things in order once more. 
Granard watched her with ever-growing admira- 
tion. He thought he had never seen a face so 
full of strength, and yet so refined and feminine 
—every feature seemed eloquent of high and 
noble qualities. It was a face which filled his 
mind with ardent thoughts—more of chivalry 
than love—and made him regret that the events 
of the day had not given him a chance of serving 
her in a more brilliant manner than that of simply 
guiding her to her luggage. 

“I’m sure I don’t know how my poor box will 
travel,” she remarked, wistfully, when she had 
gathered most of her belongings together. 

“Would it not be better to abandon it and 
make the contents into parcels?” suggested 
Granard ; “ you would be less likely to lose any- 
thing, and the box is too much damaged to be 
ever used again.” 

She approved of this idea, and soon, with a tweed 
waterproof cloak and a large shawl as wrappers, 
they had made up the whole of her things into 
two large bundles. 

By this time a train with officials had arrived 
from the important station at Praedstol, some 
four miles from the scene of the accident, and 
they, with others, took places in it, and eventually 
arrived at Praedstol some four hours later than 
the Scud had been due. 

After handing in various telegrams, and pro- 
curing refreshments for Miss Righton and him- 
self, Granard conducted her to the train about to 
leave Praedstol for Barcastle and bade her adicu, 
as his own destination was on another branch. 
What a perfect time it had been! How splen- 
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didly she had borne herself! They had talked on 
all sorts and kinds of topics, and she had fas- 
cinated him on all in turn; by her deep religious 
thankfulness for their preservation in the recent 
catastrophe, no less than by her exquisite sense 
of humour at their resulting condition; by her 
evidently well-stored mind no less than by her 
frank desire for information on every subject 
about which she chanced to be ignorant. 

No wonder that in the weeks that followed his 
mind was more filled with thoughts of her than of 
the terrible disaster of the day ! No wonder that he 
prized the letters he soon received from both her 
parents and from herself more than he did the 
complimentary letter he got from the railway 
directors expressing their thanks for his services 
and asking his acceptance of a handsome cheque ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Righton sent him very cordial 
invitations to visit them as soon as he could make 
it convenient to do so, and about three months 
after the eventful July day Granard found himself 
pacing the Praedstol platform impatiently waiting 
for the Barcastle train to run in. 

Presently he felt his hand warmly grasped and 
had his arm half shaken off by an excited, nervous- 
looking man, a perfect stranger to him. 

‘“*Goo-goo-goo-good m-m-m-m-morning, sir,” 
he stammered. 

“*Good morning. But I’m afraid you are mis- 
taking me for some one else, for I don’t know 
you,” said Granard. 

““Oh, yes you d-d-d-do!” he explained, ex- 
citedly ; ‘‘ the accident—the accident, you know.” 

“Oh, to be sure! J remember you now,” said 
Granard, recognising his quondam fellow-tra- 
veller, the wretched bridegroom. 

“T have t-t-t-to thank you f-f-f-for helping 
my wife,” the man blurted out with effort, still 
working Granard’s hand up and down. 

“* How is your wife ? Was she amy the worse ?” 

“Her head was very b-b-b-bad for a long 
time, b-b-b-but she is well again now.” 

“And you?” inquired Granard. 

«IT c-cu-cu-cuk-couldn’t d-d-d-do any work for 
a w-we-wee-week, and I had a d-de-dud-dreadful 
pain in my b-b-ba-back for a m-m-month, just 
here,” he replied, very gravely, putting his hand 
tenderly behind him—just on the spot where 
Granard had bestowed his counter-irritation kick. 

“Well, good-bye, good-bye ; train to catch!” 
cried Granard, hastily, as he rushed away to 
another platform to give vent to the inward 
laughter which was choking him. 

* 2 % 

“Shall we travel home by the Flying Scud, 
love ?” said Arthur Granard to his young wife 
as, twelve months later, they strolled along the 
pier at Seaborough on the last evening of their 
honeymoon.” 

‘“‘No, no, no, dear!” she cried, almost im- 
ploringly, as she clung more closely to his arm 
with something of a shudder. 

“But you don’t regret having travelled once in 
it, do you, darling ?” he asked, tenderly. 

She glanced up at his face with her eyes full of 
light. 

“ Regret ? 


*& 


No, dear,” she whispered, con- 








tentedly; “but if it ran off the rails again it 
might separate us, don’t you see? It wouldn’t 
make us meet again.” 





INDIAN FABLES. 


COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES BY P. V. RAMASWAMI RAJU, B.A. 


THE LOTUS, THE BEES, AND THE FROGS. 


The lotus in a pond blossomed. The bees 
swarmed to enjoy the sight and collect the honey. 
The frogs in the pond said, ‘‘ You live so far from 
the pond: yet you come here so soon as the 
flowers blossom. How do you find it out?” 
“Why, by the sweet smell of the flowers,” said 
the bees. ‘We live in the pond, and yet we do 
not feel the smell. How is it?” said the frogs. 
“We can tell you of the smell, but we can’t fur- 
nish you with a nose to feel it,” said the bees. 
“Alas!” said the frogs, in a tone of self-reproach, 
“of what avail is it that frogs live by the lotus in 
the same pond if they can’t enjoy the sweet smell 
of the flower? Yet there is nothing like acquiring 
the sense of what is fair and sweet.” So they 
requested the bees to teach them how to enjoy 
things fair and sweet. ‘‘ That is impossible, as 
we have already told you ; for a sense of ‘ fair and 
sweet,’ you see, must be in us when we begin to 
be!” said the bees, and went about humming 
round the sweet lotus flowers. 


THE CRANE AND THE FOOL. 


In the East there lived a fool, who went one day 
to his fields and said, ‘‘I sowed a month ago; 
should the crops stand two months more I shall 
get three hundred bushels of corn. But I am in 
a hurry, so if I should reap now I dare say I 
shall have one hundred bushels at least.” A 
crane who heard his words said: “ If I were you I 
should have all the three hundred bushels this 
very day.” “How?” said the fool. ‘* Why,” 
said the crane, ‘‘ you stored up water in the tank 
to feed the crops for three months. A month has 
elapsed, so water enough for two months more 
remains in the tank. Should you open the sluices 
and let all the water flow into the fields you will 
have all the corn at once.” ‘“‘ Are you sure I will 
have all the corn at once?” said the fool. ‘Oh, 
yes,” said the crane, “there is not the slightest 
doubt. My geographical knowledge is extensive, 
for I have travelled over a great part of the world, 
so you may depend upon my world-wide know- 
ledge and experience.” The fool then let all the 
water flow into the fields. The crane invited his 
kindred, and they together ate all the big fish left 
in the tank first, and then, hovering over the fields, 
picked up all the small fish that had gone out 
with the water. A great portion of the crops was 
swept away. What remained was soon buried in 
the mud. The fool sat on the bank of the lake 
and wept, saying, “‘ The crane’s geography ruined 
me.” ‘ My friend,” said the crane, ‘“‘my geo- 
graphy was as good as your arithmetic. It is all 
the same whether you fall into the ditch fro~ 
this side or that!” 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN MY CARAVAN. 


BY GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


CHAPTER VI.—OUR LAST SPRING OUTING, 





OLD HOUSES 


T is now well into the middle of June. Like 
the lapwing in autumn, I have been making 
short flights here, there, and everywhere 

within a day’s march previous to the start on my 
‘journey due north.” 

Whatever it might be to others, with longer 
and wiser heads, to me the greatest difficulty has 
been in getting horses to suit. We have tried 
many. We have had gibers, bolters, kickers ; and 
one or two so slow, but so sure, that an eighty-one 
ton gun fired alongside them would not increase 
their pace by a yard to the mile. 

To get horsed may seem an easy matter to 
many. It might de easy for some, only it ought 
to be borne in mind that I am leaving home on a 
long journey—one, at all events, that will run to 
weeks and mayhap months; a journey not alto- 
gether unattended with danger—and that my 
horses are my motor power. If they fail me I 
have nothing and no one to fall back upon. 
Hence my anxiety is hardly to be wondered at. 

But here let me say that caravanning for health 
and pleasure should never be undertaken with a 
single carriage, however well horsed. There ought 
to be two caravans at least. Then, in the event of 
coming to an ugly hill, there is an easy way of 
overcoming it, by bending all your horse-power 
on to one carriage at a time, and. so trotting them 
over the difficulty. 

To go all alone as I am about to do is really to 
go at considerable risk; and at this moment I 
cannot tell you whether I am suitably horsed or not. 

But in the stable yonder stand quietly in their 
stalls Pea-blossom and Corn-flower. Pea-blossom 
is a strong and good-looking dark bay mare of 
some fifteen hands and over; Corn-flower is a 
pretty light bay horse. They match well ; they pull 
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together; and in their buff leather harness they 
really look a handsome pair. 

They are good in the feet, too, and good 
‘“‘ doers,” to use stable phraseology. Corn-flower 
is the best ‘‘ doer,” however. The rascal eats all 
day, and would deprive himself of sleep to eat. 
Nothing comes wrong to Corn-flower. Even 
when harnessed he will have a pull at anything 
within reach of his neck. If a clovery lea be 
beneath his feet, so much the better; if not, a 
“rive” at a blackthorn hedge, a bush of laurels, 
a breckan bank, or even a thistle, will please him. 
I’m not sure, indeed, that he would not eat an 
old shoe if nothing else came handy. But Pea- 
blossom is more dainty. It is for her we fear on 
the march. She was bought from a man who not 
only zs a dealer, but is not ashamed to sign him- 
self dealer; whereas Corn-flower was bought right 
off farm work. 

Well, time will tell 

Yes, spring is waning, though hardly yet has 
summer really come, so backward and cold has 
the season been. 

We have had our last day’s pleasant outing 
en famille. Mamma went, and even baby Ida, 
who is old enough to ask questions and make 
queer remarks. 

A clear sky and the brightest of sunshine, 
though not distressingly hot. We crossed country 
for Wokingham. The trees very beautiful, though 
the leaves are already turning more crisp; in 
spring-time, city reader mine, the wind goes 
whispering through the trees, it seems as if every 
leaf were of softest silk; in summer the sound is 
a soughing or rustling one, but in winter the 
breeze moans and shrieks among the bare 
branches, and “ blows with boisterous sweep.” 
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We unlimbered in the market square at Woking- 
ham. The English are a novelty-loving people. 
This was well shown to-day, for streets and pave- 
ments were speedily lined to look at us, and even 
windows raised, while modesty herself must needs 
peep from behind the curtains. In the afternoon 
a regiment of artillery came into the town, and 
popular attention was henceforth drawn to them, 
though our visitors were not few. 

On our way home we passed the lodges of 
Haines Hill, the residence of the well-known 
T. Garth, Esq., a country squire of the true Eng- 
lish type—a man who, although over sixty, almost 
lives in the saddle, and in the season follows his 
own hounds five days a week. The narrowness of 
the avenues and plenitude of the drooping limes 
forbade a visit to the manor, of which, however, 
as we went slowly on the road we caught many a 
glimpse red-glimmering through the green. 

Great banks of pink and crimson rhododen- 
drons gave relief to the eye. Looking to the 
right the country was visible for miles, richly- 
treed as the whole of Berkshire is, and with many 
a farmhouse peeping up through clouds of 
foliage. 

The cottages by the roadside at this time of the 
year are always worth looking at. They vie with 
each other in the tidiness of their gardens, their 
porches, and verandahs. 

They cultivate roses, all kinds and colours; 
standards and half-standards, and climbers, crim- 
son, white, yellow, pink, and purple. Stocks and 
wallflowers are also very favourite flowers. Even 
those cottages that cannot boast of a morsel of 
garden have the insides of every window all 
ablaze with flowering geraniums. 

The memorable features of this pleasant day’s 
gipsying were flowers, foliage, and the exceeding 
brightness of the sunshine. 

At Malta and in Africa I have seen stronger 
lights and deeper shadows, but never in England 
hefore. The sky was cerulean, Italian, call it 
what you like, but it was very blue. The sun- 
shine gave beauty and gladness to everything and 
every creature around us. Birds, butterflies, and 
shimmering four-winged metallic-tinted dragon- 
flies flew, floated, and revelled in it. It lay in 
patches on the trees, it lent a lighter crimson to 
the fields of clover, a brighter yellow to the 
golden buttercups, it changed the ox-eye daisies 
to glittering stars, and gave beauty-tints innumer- 
able to seedling grasses and bronzy flowering 
docks. 

Under the trees it was almost dark by contrast. 
So marked, indeed, was this contrast that when a 
beautiful young girl in a dress of white and pink 
eame suddenly out of the shadow and stood in the 
sunshine it appeared to us as if she had sprung 
from the earth itself, for till now she had been 
invisible. 

Before we reached home a blue evening haze 
had fallen on all the wooded landscape, making 
ilistant trees mere shapes, but hardly marring the 
beauty of the wild flowers that grew on each side 
of our path and carpeted the woodlands and 
copses. 

This was our last spring outing, and a happy 











one too. From this date I am to be a solitary 
gipsy. 

Solitary, and yet not altogether so. My coach- 
man is, I believe, a quiet and faithful fellow, and 
eke my valet too. Then have I not the companion- 
ship of Hurricane Bob, one of the grandest of 
a grand race of jetty-black Newfoundlands, whose 
coats have never been marred by a single curly 
hair ? 

Nay, more, have I not also my West Australian 
cockatoo to talk to me, to sing with me, and 
dance when I play? Come, I am not so badly 
off. Hurrah! then, for the road and a gipsy’s 
life in earnest. 


CHAPTER VII.—A START FOR THE FAR NORTH— 
FROM READING TO WARWICK, 


THERE is to my way of thinking a delicious un- 
certainty in starting on a long caravan tour, with- 
out being aware in the least gwhat you are going 
to do or see, or even what route you are going to 
take. 

As regards a route, though, I did throw up a 
pebble with a black tick on it before the horses 
pulled out at the gate, and twice running the spot 
pointed to the north-west. 

So we steered for Reading, and on without 
stopping as far as the Roebuck Hotel at Tilehurst. 
Nine years ago this hotel was a very small one 
indeed, but all gables, thickest thatch, and climb- 
ing roses and honeysuckle. ‘The thatch has given 
place to red tiles, and an addendum of modern 
dimensions has been built. The old must ever 
give place to the new. But what lovely peeps 
there are from this hotel, from the balcony and 
from the bedrooms. It is a river house now in 
every sense of the word, though not old as a 
hotel of the kind, and all day long, and far into 
the night, the bar and passages and the coffee- 
rooms are crowded in summer with men in snowy 
flannels, and with some in sailor garb and with 
artificial saiior swagger. 

The road leads onwards through a cool elm 
avenue towards Pangbourne. The copses here 
are in earlier spring carpeted with wild hyacinths. 
On the hill-top the scenery opens out again, the 
tree-clad valley of the Thames, fields of green 
grain, with poppies here and there, or wild mus- 
tard, and fields crimson with blossoming trefoil. 
Surely milk and butter must be good when cows 
are fed on flowers. 

“* Lay till the day” in the great inn yard of the 
George. Rather too close to the railway embank- 
ment, for the trains went roaring past all night 
long. This did not make sleeping impossible, 
for a gipsy, even an amateur one, can sleep any- 
where; but the earth shook and the lamps rattled 
every time a train rolled by. Some villas are 
built right beneath the embankment, which is far 
higher than their roofs. Faczlis descensus Averni. 
What a strange and terrible accident it would be 
were one of those trains to leave the line and run 
through a roof! An old lady of the nervous 
persuasion who lives here told me that she often- 
times trembled in her bed when she thought of 
this dread possibility. 
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Pangbourne is a well-known haunt for those 
who love boating and fishing. It is quiet, and so 
well shaded as to be cool on the warmest summer 
day. But Pangbourne is not a hackneyed place, 
and never, I believe, will be so. : 

Left about nine o’clock on June roth. It had 


been raining just enough to lay the dust and give: 


a brighter colouring to the foliage. 

Ivy leaves, when young, are of a very bright 
green. There are on a well-kept lawn by the 
riverside, and just outside Pangbourne, a coach- 
house and a boathouse. Both are well built and 
prettily shaped. They are thatched, and the 
walls are completely covered in ciose-cropped 
ivy, giving them the look of houses built of green 
leaves. 

Two miles from Pangbourne a nice view of 
the Thames valley is obtained, round wooded hills 
on the right bank, with farms here and there, and 
fields now covered with waving wheat, some of 
them flooded over with the rich red of the 
blossoming sainfoin. 

We reach the village of Lower Basildon. 
Spring seems to linger long in this sweet vale. 
Here is a lofty spruce, each twiglet pointed with 
a light green bud; here a crimson flowered 


chestnut ; yonder a row of pink mays and several 
laburnums, whose drooping blooms show no 
symptoms yet of fading or falling. 

At the grotto we pass through a splendid avenue 
of beeches. 

Just at the top of a steep hill-top we meet a 


girl and a boy on the same tricycle. How happy 
they look! We warn them of the steepness of 
the descent. They smilingly thank us, put on 
their break, and go floating away and finally dis- 
appear among the beeches. 

Every one has rushed through Goring and 
Streatley by train, and some may have thought the 
villages pretty. So they are indeed, but you must 
go by road to find this out. Look at them from 
Grotto Hill, for instance, just after you emerge 
from the lane. 

Here is a pretty bit of road. On the left is a 
high bank covered with young beech-trees, a 
hedge on the right, then a green field sweeping 
down the hill to the river’s edge. The Thames 
is here bordered with willow-trees and flowering 
elders. That hedgerow is iow and very wild. It 
may be blackthorn at heart, but it is quite en- 
canopied by a wealth of trailing weeds and flowers, 
and by roses and honeysuckle all in bloom, while 
the roadsides are laid out by nature’s hand in 
beds of yellow trefoil and blue speedwell. The 
pink marsh-mallow, too, is growing in every 
grassy nook by the hedge-foot. 

I wonder how far on my journey north will 
hedgerows accompany me. I shall feel sorry 
when they give place to unsightly wooden fences 
or walls of rugged stone. 

High up yonder is a green grassy tableland or 
moor, through which goes the ancient ridge-way 
or cattle-road to Wales. Unused now, of course, 
but the scene of many a strange story in bygone 
times. 

A little very old man gets out from under a 
tree and stands as straight as he can to gaze at 








us. Surely the oldest inhabitant of these regions. 
His dress is peculiar—a cow-gown worn beneath 
and protruding like a kilt from under a long blue 
coat, and a tall black hat. He bobs his wrinkled 
face, grins, and talks to himself as we pass. A 
queer old man indeed. 

We stopped on Moulsford Hill to water horses. 
A fine open country, and breezy to-day. Rather 
too breezy, in fact, for hardly had we started again 
before the wind got in under the great awning 
which covers the roof from stem to stern. It 
ripped the cloth from the hooks that held it, but 
I caught it in time, else it would have blown over 
the horses’ heads, and might have given rise to a 
very serious accident. 

It was market day at Wallingford, and busy and 
bustling it was in the little town. The place is 
close to the Thames. It boasts of a bridge with 
nineteen arches, a very ancient history, and the 
remains of an old castle, which, it is said, was at 
one time considered impregnable. It was besieged 
by King Stephen, and defied him. 

It held out against Cromwell too, I am told, 
and was one of the last places to surrender. The 
remains of its ancient walls are visible enough in 
the shape of mounds, turf-clad, and green as a 
grave. 

Did Wallingford not hold out against the Danes 
also? I believe it did. I have already had so 
much of Oliver Cromwell and the Danes dinned 
into my ear that I am heartily tired of both. If I 
can credit current traditions, the Danes must have 
been very badly handled indeed, and must have 
bitterly repented ever setting a foot on English 
shores. 

The country after leaving Wallingford is exceed- 
ingly picturesque ; one is inclined to deem every 
peep of scenery prettier than that which preceded 
it, and to pity from the heart people who travel by 
train. 

Shillingford, in our route, is a little village 
which, as far as I could see, consists mostly of 
public-houses. Near here are the Whittingham 
Clumps, which do not look of much account, 
merely two round green hills with a tuft of trees 
on the top of each. Yet they can be seen for 
many miles—almost, indeed, from every part of 
Berkshire. 

Dorchester, some miles farther on, is quiet and 
pretty, and evidently an old village—its cottages 
look old, its inns look old, and eke the church 
itself. Just the spot for an artist to while away a 
month in summer, while an author might do worse 
than lay the scene of a tale in a place like this. 

We stopped in front of the mansion house of 
Burcot, and made coffee under the chestnuts. The 
house lies off the road, but there is no fence 
around the park; we could rest in the shade 
therefore. Here are some splendid pine-trees 
(Scotch) and elms. What a noble tree an elm is, 
if its branches are spared by the billhook of 
pruner or axe of woodman! The most of our 
English trees are spoiled in appearance by injudi 
cious interference. 

We reached Abingdon in the evening, having 
done twenty miles and spent a delightful day. But 
the horses were tired of their long drag. There 
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is to be a great fair here to-morrow. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the people should take us 
for real gipsies. 

We have stabled our steeds, and the Wanderer 
lies snug in the back yard of a wealthy corn 
merchant, and within the precincts of the old 
gaol. The place was built at an expenditure of 
£36,000, but Abingdon being no longer the 
county town, it has been sold and turned into a 
granary. The town is all en ga/a, and the young 
folks, at all events, are enjoying the sights and 
sounds. 

Visited to-night by a group of gipsies of the 
true type. They came, they said, to admire our 
“turn-out.” They had never seen so grand a 
caravan on the road, and so on and so forth. 

Abingdon is a cosy little town, a neighbourly, 
kindly sort of a place that any one fond of country 
life must enjoy living in. Abingdon should be 
visited by tourists in summer far more than it is. 

We started early, and had some difficulty in 
getting through the town, so narrow are the streets 
and so crowded were they to-day. On the road we 
met droves of horses and traps or conveyances of 
every sort and size taking country folks to the fair. 
The weather was wondrous cold for June, but 
endurable nevertheless, albeit clouds hid the sun 
and showers were not unfrequent. 

We reached a hill-top about noon, and all at 
once a landscape burst upon our view which is 
hardly surpassed for quiet beauty in all England. 

People who journey by rail miss this enchanting 
scene. 


Just beneath us, and in the centre of the 
plain, lay Oxford. 

We dined by the roadside, gipsy fashion, for 
there was no meadow we could draw our caravan 


into. Started about 2 p.m., and rattled through 
Oxford, only stopping here and there to do our 
shopping. There is no better verb than “ rattled” 
to convey the notion of our progress. Oxford is 
vilely paved for either carriage or cycle. 

With the bumping and shaking we received, 
the saloon of the Wanderer soon looked like that 
of a yacht in a rough sea-way. 

Poor Polly, my cockatoo, the pet of the ship, is 
sadly put about when there is much motion. I gave 
her a morsel of meat to-day when passing through 
Oxford. To stand on one leg and eat it as usual 
from her other claw was out of the question, but 
Polly was equal to the occasion. She put the 
choice morsel under her foot on the perch, and 
so quietly rent and devoured it. 

We were all of us glad to get away from Oxford, 
where there is no rest for the soles of the feet of 
a caravanite. Hurricane Bob, though he dearly 
loves to travel, enjoys his morsel of meadow in 
the evening, his mode of enjoyment being to roll 
on the greensward, with all four legs waved aloft. 

When he gets on to a bit of clovery sward by 
the wayside it really is a treat to see him. 

‘*] wouldn’t miss this, master,” he says to me, 
“for all the world, and I only wonder you don’t 
come and tumble as I do.” 

June 22nd (Monday).—A village of grey lime- 
stone houses, thatched and tiled, many with 
charmingly antique roofs, a village built on 
ground that is level, a village embowered in 





orchards and trees, and with so many lanes and 
roads through it that a stranger could not -be ex- 
pected to know when he was in it or when he was 
out of it. I have said ‘a village built,” but 
rather it seems like a village that has grown, 
house by house, each in its own garden or 
orchard, and each one different in appearance from 
the others. Altogether English, however, is Kid- 
lington, and the work-a-day people are thoroughly 
English too, very rustic, good-natured, and 
simple. I do not believe they ever brawl and 
fight here at pothouses on Saturday nights, or 
that the conversation ever advances much beyond 
**turmuts ” and cattle. 

Ido not suppose that Kidlington ever looked 
much better than it does on this bright summer’s 
morning. The breeze that blew all night, making 
the Wanderer rock like a ship at sea, has fallen ; 
there is just sufficient left to sough through the 
ash-trees and whisper among the elms ; cloudlets 
float lazily in the sky’s blue and temper the sun- 
shine. I am writing on the dicky, in the meadow 
where we have lain since Saturday afternoon. 
There is silence all round, except that cocks are 
crowing and a turkey gobbling; there is a rustic 
perched on the stile-top yonder, wondering at my 
cockatoo, and at Bob, who wears a scarlet blanket 
to keep the early morning chill away; another 
rustic is driving a herd of lazy cows along the 
lane. That is the scene, and that is about all. 
But what a quiet and pleasant Sabbath we spent 
yesterday in this meadow and at the village 
church. 

It is now eight o’clock, and time to get the 
horses in. I wonder what the world is doing— 
the outside world, I mean. I have not seen a 
newspaper for three days, nor had a letter since 
leaving home. Now hey! for Deddington. 

Somewhat pretty is the country for a mile or 
two out of Kidlington, rising ground all the wav 
to Sturdy’s Castle, four miles and a half. This is 
a solitary inn, of grey limestone, Sturdy by name 
and sturdy by nature, and if it could tell its story 
it would doubtless be a strange one. But what a 
wide, wild country it overlooks! It is wide and 
wild now. What must it have been one hundred 
years ago? Found a carpet-hawker encamped 
with her caravan behind the castle. She travels 
all alone with her two children throughout the 
length and breadth of England. Seems very 
intelligent and gives a terrible account of the 
difficulties to be encountered on ahead of us in 
getting in at night. We'll see. 

We are at present in the Blenheim country, 
and the Dashwood estate lies east—away yonder. 
I make no détour to visit the palace. Every one 
knows it by heart. 

A kind-hearted carter man has told me a deal 
about the scenes around us, which I dare say the 
jolting over these rutty roads will soon drive out 
of my head. 

On we go again. 

Hopcroft’s Holt is an old-fashioned quiet inn 
close by intersecting roads that to the right 
branch off to Bicester. Stayed here to cook and 
eat. 

Densely wooded and well hedged country all 
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round, quiet and retired. It must be healthy 
here in summer. 

Blacksmith has neatly mended my tricycle, so 
that I am able to make little excursions down by- 
roads. The village of Upper Heyford, about two 
miles from here, is as quaint and ancient-looking 
as if some town in the Orkneys. 

June 23rd.—It needed all the strength of Corn- 
flower and Pea-blossom to get us into Deddington, 
for the hills are long and steep. We are furnished 
with a roller that drags behind the near after 
wheel, in case of accident or sudden stopping on 
a hill, and now for the first time we needed it. 

New experiences come on this tour of mine 
every day, though adventures are but few, or have 
been hitherto. At Oxford and places en rouée from 
there we were reported to be the Earl of E . 
At Deddington the wind changed, and we were 
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taken for Salvationists on a pilgrimage. Salva- 
tionists are not liked in Deddington, and our 
arrival in the market-place, an ugly piece of rocky 
ground in the centre of the town (population 
about three thousand), was the occasion of a con- 
siderable deal of excitement. I have been sur- 
rounded by howling savages in the African wilds, 
but never before by a howlinger mob than those 
boys and girls in Deddington. We had the 
horses out nevertheless, and prepared to spend 
the night there. We pulled blinds down, and I 
was about to batten down, as sailors say—in other 
words, get on the shutters—for the boys had 
taken to stoning each other, when the arrival of 
kindly Dr. T and an invitation to come to his 
grounds gave us relief and surcease from riot. 

As the mob chose to follow and hoot my High- 
land blood got up, and I got out with Hurricane 
Bob, the Newfoundland. ‘The street was narrow, 
and further advance of those unmannerly louts 
was deemed~by them indiscreet. 

To be taken for an earl in the morning and a 
captain of the Salvation Army in the evening is 
surely enough for one day. 

This morning I visited the fine old church, 
and, as usual, got up into the steeple. If ever 
you go to Deddington, pray, reader, do the same. 
The town stands on a hill, and the steeple-top is 
one hundred feet higher; you can see for many 
miles. The country round is fertile, rolling hill 
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and dale and valley, and densely tree’d. There are 
villages to the right, villages to the left, and man- 
sions peeping from the woods wherever you turn 
your eye. 

The steeple-head is covered with lead, and it is 
the custom of visitors to place a foot on the lead 
and cut a mark round it. Inside this they write 
their initials and the date. Here are footmarks 
of every size. You can even tell the age and 
guess the sex. Among them are those of chil- 
dren, but looking at some of the dates those 
babes must have grown men and women long 
ago, grown old and died. There is food for 
thought in even this. 

We pass the village of Adderbury on our way to 
Banbury. From an artistic as well as antiquarian 
point of view it is well worth a visit. See it from 
the Oxford side, where the stream winds slowly 


DEDDINGTON. 


through the valley. The village lies up yonder 
on the ridge among grand old trees, its church 
as beautiful asa dream. Looking in the opposite 
direction to-day a thoroughly English view meets 
my gaze. On one bank of the valley is a broad 
flat meadow, where cattle are wading more than 
ankle-deep in buttercups and grass; on the other, 
merry haymakers are busy; away beyond are 
sunny braelands with a horizon of elms. 

Delayed for a time after leaving Adderbury by 
the collapse of a traction engine on the road. We 
are now cooking dinner outside Banbury, the 
horses grazing quietly by the roadside. 

June 24th.—We went quickly through Banbury, 
pretty though the place be. We stayed not even 
to have a cake. Truth is, we were haunted by 
our greatest foe, the traction-engine fiend, which 
twice yesterday nearly brought us to grief and my 
narrative to a close. 

The country ’twixt Banbury and the little village 
of Warmington, which lies in a hollow—and that 
hollow is a forest of fine trees—is beautiful. The 
soil in many of the fields a rich rusty red. There 
is what may well be called a terrible hill to descend 
before you reach the road that leads to Warming- 
ton. Once here, we found ourselves ona spacious 
green, with ample room for a hundred caravans 
The village is primitive in the extreme—primitive 
and pretty. Are we back in the middle ages, | 
wonder? Here is no hotel, no railway, no tele- 
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graph, no peep at a daily paper, and hardly 
stabling for a horse. 

“I can only get stabling for one horse,” I said 
to a dry, hard-faced woman who was staring 
at me. 

I thought she might suggest something. 












But the children here that came down from 
their fastnesses in the village above are angels 
compared to the Deddington roughs. I was so 
struck with the difference that I asked four or five 
to come right away into the pantry and look at 
the saloon. 

It rained hard all the afternoon and night, the 
dark clouds lying low on the hills—real hills— 
that surrounded us, and quite obscuring our view. 

’Twixt bath and breakfast this morning, I 
strolled down a tree-shaded lane, every field here 
is surrounded by hedges—not trimmed and dis- 
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THE BATTLE PLAIN AT EDGEHILL. 


“and I ain’t got 


“Humph!” she replied; 
And wot’s more, I 


stabling e’en for one horse. 
ain’t got a ’orse to stable!” 

I felt small, and thought myself well off. 

The people here talk strangely. Their pa/ozs is 
different from Berkshire, even as the style of their 
houses is, and the colour of the fields. Wishing 
yesterday to get a photograph of the old church 
at Adderbury, I entered an inn. 

The round-faced landlord was very polite, but 
when I asked for a photographer, 

“A wot, sir?” he said. 

** A photographer,” I replied, humbly. 

“‘T can’t tell wot ye means, sir. Can you tell 
wot the gemman means, ’Arry ?” 

‘““’Arry” was very fat and round, wore a cow- 
gown, and confronted a quart pot of ale. 

I repeated the word to him thrice, but ’Arry 
shook his head. ‘I can’t catch it,” he said, “‘no 
ow,” 

When I explained that I meant a man who took 
pictures with a black box, 

“Oh, now I knows,” said the landlord; “ you 
means a fo//-o-graffer.” 
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figured—and trees, the latter growing also in the 
fields, and under them cows take shelter from sun 
or shower. How quiet and still it was, only the 
breeze in the elms, the cuckoo’s notes, and the 
murmur of the unseen cushat ! 

We are near the scene of the battle of Edge- 
hill. For aught I know I may be sitting neara 
hero’s grave, or on it. The village can hardly 
have altered since that grim fight; the houses 
look hundreds of years old. Yonder quaint stone 
manor, they tell me, has seen eight centuries go by. 

I don’t wonder at the people here looking quiet 
and sleepy; I did not wonder at the polite post- 
mistress turning to her daughter, who was selling 
a boy ‘‘a happorth of peppercorns,” and saying, 
‘“* Whatever is the day of the month, Amelia? I’ve 
forgot.” 

Warmington may some day become a health 
resort. At present there is no accommodation, 
but one artist, one author, or one honeymooning 
pair might enjoy a month here well enough. 

Started at nine for Warwick—fourteen miles. 
For some miles the highway is a broad—very 
broad—belt of greensward, with tall hedges at 
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every sidz. Through this belt the actual road 
meanders; the sward on each side is now bathed 
in wild flowers, conspicuous among which are 
patches of the yellow bird’s-foot trefoil. 

Hills on the right, with wooded horizons; now 
and then a windmill or rustic church or farm or 
manor. A grey haze over all. 

We come to a place where the sward is adorned 
with spotted lilac orchids. 

Conspicuous among other wild flowers are now 





tall pink silenes, very pretty, while the hedges 
themselves are ablaze with wild roses. 

Midday halt at cross roads, on a large patch of 
clovery grass. Here the Fosse, or old Roman 
road, bisects our path. It goes straight as crow 
could fly across England. 

There is a pretty farm here, and the landlady 
from her gate kindly invited Hurricane Bob and 
me in, and regaled us on the creamiest of milk. 

We shall sleep at Warwick to-night. 
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OCEAN SPEED: 


STEAMSHIPS AND SAILING-VESSELS. 


I.—ATLANTIC ROUTES, 


OW vast the change which has taken place in 
ocean steam navigation since the Phoenix 
in 1808 steamed from New York to Phila- 

delphia in three days. We look back now upon 
those first tentative voyages with a curious interest; 
those who made them could have had little idea 
of the great revolution which they were to be 
instrumental in effecting. The first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic was the Savannah, of 300 
tons, in 1818. She performed the voyage be- 
tween Savannah and Liverpool in 22 days, 18 
of which she was propelled by steam and the 
remainder by sails. In 1825 the steamer En- 
terprise went to Calcutta wid the Cape, and in 
1829 the Curacgoa ran several times between 
Holland and the Dutch West Indies. But 
even as late as 1835 Dr. Lardner stated at a 
meeting in Liverpool that the proposal to run 
steamers between Europe and America direct 
was absurd, and added that they might as well 
try to establish a line between New York and 
the Moon as between New York and Liverpool. 
It was not till 1838 that the first two ships 
crossed the Atlantic which were entirely driven 
by steam-power. 
London, on the fourth of April, and the Great 
Western, from Bristol, on the 7th of the same 
month. The former was 17 days in perform- 
ing her voyage and the latter 15, but both 
returned to England at more rapid rates than 
they went out, and so was settled the question 
of the practicability of making Atlantic voyages 
by steamships. The same year the Royal Wil- 
liam steamer made voyages between Liverpool 
and New York. 

One first result of these experiments was a pro- 
posal to carry the mails between England and 
North America by steamboats. The tender of 
Mr. Cunard, of Liverpool, so to convey them was 
accepted; four new steamships were ordered to 
be built for the service; and on the 4th of July, 
1840, the Britannic, the first of them, left on her 
first voyage from Liverpool. 

In 1845 the first iron screw-steamer, the Great 
Britain, made a voyage to New York from Liver- 
pool, and though her speed was not greater 
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than the best paddle-steamers, her working ex- 
penses were much less, and reduced fares were 
therefore charged to her passengers. The great 
dimensions and additional tonnage capacity of 
this ship beyond those of the Cunard Line were 
very noteworthy. It was not long, however, before 
the Americans began to compete with the English. 
In 1850 a great effort was made in the United States 
by the establishment of the Collins Line, which 
received an enormous subsidy in excess of the 
Cunard Company, and soon became a formidable 
rival. 

According to a table of speed statistics pub- 
lished in 1845, the average voyage of the Great 
Western Company's ships from Bristol to New 
York was 15°76 days, while the longest passage 
was 21°50 days, and the shortest 14 days. The 
homeward voyage from New York to Bristol by 
this line averaged 13°48 days, the longest pas- 
sage being 14°50, and the shortest 12°25 days. 
During the same period the Cunard steamers 
showed better results, their average passage being 
12°76 days. In 1851 the steamers of the “ Collins 
Line” performed some passages which were 
deemed astonishing for that time, having regard 
to the then construction of engines, boilers, and 
propellers. In that year the shortest voyage from 
New York to Liverpool by this line was run by 
the Pacific in 9 days and 20 hours. The average 
passages during the year were 10 days 21 hours 
and 10 minutes. Out of twenty-three voyages 
of the Cunard steamers from New York to Liver- 
pool, the shortest passage was 10 days and 3 
hours. The Persia, which commenced running 
in 1855, was 350 feet long and 3,766 tons—the 
largest steamer then afloat—and averaged in her 
outward voyages to New York 11 days 2 hours 
and 45 minutes, and g days 14 hours home. 
The “Collins Line” suffered by the foundering 
of the Arctic and Pacific, and after its subsidy 
was withdrawn was cumbered by heavy expenses, 
and ceased to exist in 1857. 

The next great British company which began to 
run steamers between Liverpool and the United 
States was the Liverpool, New York, and Phila- 
delphia Steamship Company, in 1850, better 
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known as the “‘Inman Line.” The brilliant 
success of this line was mainly due to the enter- 
prise and foresight of Mr. William Inman. This 
company was the first to give humble and im- 
pecunious passengers the advantage and conve- 
nience of making voyages between England and 
the United States in first-class steamships. They 
also granted more facilities to poor emigrants, who 
at that time went to the United States in sailing ves- 
sels. The ‘Inman Line” now possess a fleet of 
halfa dozen steamers, and the City of Chicago 
and the City of Berlin are among the foremost 
afloat for luxury, speed, and accommodation. The 
average time of the voyage of the nine steamers 
of this line between Queenstown and New York 
in 1860 was 13 days 9 hours and 45 minutes 
out, and 11 days 20 hours and 25 minutes 
home. But in 1867 the City of Paris made the 
run from Queenstown to New York in 8 days 
3 hours and 1 minute, and in August, 1869, the 
same ship ran from Queenstown to Halifax in 6 
days 19 hours and 5 minutes. In December, 
1869, the City of Brussels steamed from New 
York to Queenstown in 7 days 20 hours and 33 
minutes, not only being the fastest passage ever 
made at that time, but one that remained so until 
1875, when the City of Berlin ran to New York 
in September of that year in 7 days 18 hours and 
2 minutes, and home in 7 days 15 hours and 48 
minutes. Even this speed was exceeded in an 
outward voyage in October, 1877, which was made 
in 7 days 14 hoursand 12 minutes. In one day 402 
knots were steamed, equal to 462 statute miles, or 
about 19 miles an hour for the 24 hours. A 
portion of the British mails are carried by steamers 
ofthe Inman Line, and the remainder in the ships 
of the Cunard and White Star Lines. 

For many years after the Persia was added to 
the Cunard liners in 1855, they do not appear to 
have materially increased their speeds. Several 
important companies have been established since 
that period to share the steamship trade: 
the North-German Lloyds Line in 1858, the 
National Line in 1863, the Anchor Line in 1865, 
the Guion Line in 1866, and the White Star Line 
in 1870. 

Although the White Star Line has no ‘Atlantic 
racers” like the Umbria, Etruria, Oregon, and 
America, its average speed has placed it in the 
front rank. Among the fastest voyages made 
by its steamships from Queenstown to New 
York are that by the Britannic, in August, 1877, 
in 7 days 1o hours and 53 minutes; that by 
the Germanic, in April of the same year, in 7 
days 11 hours and 37 minutes; and that by the 
Britannic, in August, 1883, in 7 days 13 hours 
and 39 minutes. The average voyages of each of 
the Atlantic steamships of the White Star Line 
during the last eight years are as under, viz. :— 


Steamer. Out. Home. 
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The Arizona, of the Guion Line, created so 
great a sensation, in 1881, by her “‘ fastest pas- 
sage on record,” as to win the name of the “ grey- 
hound of the Atlantic.” According to the re- 
cords of this ship one of these homeward voyages 
was made in 7 days 5 hours and 57 minutes, one 
in 7 days 6 hours and 7 minutes, and one in 7 
days 7 hours and 46 minutes, while a voyage was 
made outwards between these ports in 7 days 6 
hours and 7 minutes. These records have, how- 
ever, been eclipsed by the Alaska, belonging to 
the same line, on several occasions. On one 
homeward passage the run was made in 6 days 18 
hours and 37 minutes, and an outward voyage in 
6 days 21 hours and 41 minutes. 

In 1880, before these two ocean racers of the 
Guion Line, and the Servia of the Cunard Line, 
began their voyages, the average steamship speed 
between Queenstown and New York was about 9 
days and 24 minutes out, and 8 days 17 hours and 
26 minutes home by the White Star, and g days 
9g hours and 32 minutes out, and g days 3 hours 
home by the Inman Line, no other rival companies 
having published any speed records at this date. 

The mammoth steamer of the Anchor Line— 
the City of Rome—of no less than 8,415 gross 
tonnage, performed a voyage from Queenstown to 
New York in 6 days 22 hours and 19 minutes. In 
one day she made 425 knots without being assisted 
by sail power, and on another day 408 against a 
strong head wind. In August of this year she 
made another run in 6 days 21 hours and 50 
minutes. One of her homeward voyages, in 
August, 1883, was performed in 6 days 21 hours 
and 4 minutes. The Austral, which belongs 
to the Orient Company, and was chartered in 
1883, last year ran from Queenstown to New 
York in 7 days 14 hours and 10 minutes. 

It was thought by most persons connected with 
the shipping trade that the maximum speed of 
these oceanic racers’ voyages could not be in- 
creased to any material extent. The enterpris- 
ing firm of John Elder and Co., the eminent 
shipbuilders of Glasgow, who have constructed 
several of the fastest ships in the world, were 
of a contrary opinion, and recently built 
the Oregon, now belonging to the Cunard 
Line, which has accomplished marvellously 
quick runs. This ship left Queenstown on the 
17th of August, 1884, and arrived at Sandy 
Hook in 6 days 9g hours and 51 minutes, a 
distance of 2,847 miles. On her homeward 
voyage she left Queenstown on the 3rd of 
September and arrived at Sandy Hook, on the 
roth of the same month, in 6 days 11 hours and 
43 minutes, a distance of 2,854 miles. She ave- 
raged 18°4 knots, or 21°6 statute miles, per hour 
for the total distance out and home, being then 
the fastest passage ever made on the ocean. 

Much interest was taken in the so-called race 
between the Oregon and the National Line steamer 
America in October last from New York to Queens- 
town. The former ship left New York at 9.23 a.m. 
on the 8th, and arrived at Queenstown in 6 days 
12 hours and 17 minutes; while the America, which 
started seventeen minutes later, reached Queens- 
town in 6 days 17 hours and 50 minutes, or 5 hours 
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and 23 minutes behind the time of the Oregon. 
Neither steamer appears to have made a best daily 
run. 

Now, while it is maintained on the part of the 
Cunard Company that a longer route to the extent 
of forty-two miles was run by the Oregon than 
the America, as shown by the published logs of 
these ships, it is stated on behalf of the latter 
that she lost nearly three hours by stopping on 
the run, whereby the Oregon beat her in actual 
steaming only by 2 hours and 23 minutes. We 
learn from “ Lloyd’s Register” that the Oregon 
is 7,375 tons gross, while her engines are about 
13,000-horse-power indicated. The gross tonnage 
of the America is 5,528, and the indicated horse- 
power of her engines is only about 9,000. It is, 
however, said that the horse-power of the Oregon 
engines are nearly 3,000, instead of 4,000, in 
excess of the America. There is also aconsider- 
able conflict of testimony as to the quantity of fuel, 
which consisted of ordinary American coals, con- 
sumed in the race voyage by these steamers. It 
appears that the daily consumption of coals by 
the Oregon was 267 tons, and that of the America 
about 175 tons. The allegations of the news- 
paper press closely approach these items. The 
favourable weather which both vessels experienced 
probably reduced the difference of time in their 
voyages in favour of the, America, inasmuch as in 
the outward passage, when both ships, though 
steaming five days apart, encountered heavy head 
gales and seas, the Oregon performed the voyage 
in 1 day 3 hours and 5 minutes before the 
America. Considering the great difference in 
dimensions, cost of construction, horse-power, and 
the expense of working these mammoth ships, 
and that the tonnage and engine-power of the 
Oregon in excess of the America are mostly re- 
quired to carry the additional coal consumed by 
the former, there can be no doubt but that the 
run of the America was a fine performance. 
No ship has made such a rapid voyage on so 
small a consumption of fuel, for which reason she 
is perhaps the best model of the shipbuilder’s 
skill. The subject of coal consumption in rela- 
tion to speed must undergo much discussion by 
naval architects, marine engineers, and steamship 
companies. The “‘ Nautical Gazette” of New York, 
referring to the run of the America on her first 
passage, says that “‘the most wonderful part of 
her triumph is that she was enabled to make it 
on a daily consumption of only about 190 tons 
of coal, or from 30 to 40 per cent. less than 
the fast ships which preceded her.” This means 
a saving of about 500 dols. a day in coal bills 
when she is under way. This great liner was 
built by Messrs. James and George Thomson, of 
Glasgow. She is constructed of steel on the most 
modern principles, and is fitted with eleven water- 
tight bulkheads, nine of which reach to the main- 
deck. Her engines are capable of propelling her 
at about eighteen knots, or nearly twenty-one 
miles, perhour. For providing the steam to drive 
the Oregon there are nine steel boilers, within each 
of which are eight corrugated furnaces, that allow 
comparatively thin metal between the fire and the 
water in the boiler, and therefore increase the 
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transmission of heat and the heating surface, and 
so economise fuel. So strong are these boilers that 
they have been tested to 2zolb. on the square 
inch, and can work to a pressure of r1olb., which 
is far more than the fast steamship boilers were 
subjected to three or four years ago. 

Two larger and more powerful steamships, 
built by Messrs. John Elder and Co., than the 
Oregon have very recently been launched for the 
Cunard Company. ‘The first of these new ships, 
the Umbria, was launched on the 25th of June, and 
the other, the Etruria, on the 22nd of September 
last year. The Umbria, at her speed test before 
being handed to her owners, steamed 21°7 knots, 
about 25 statute miles, per hour, which exceeded 
by 24 knots the guaranteed speed contracted for. 
Both ships have accommodation for about 
720 first-class passengers, and it was hoped 
would attain a speed of 19 knots per hour, and 
be able to cross the Atlantic in less than six days. 
“‘ The time was,” said Mr. Pearce, of the firmof John 
Elder and Co,, when the Etruria was launched, 
“and not long ago, when people said these fast 
ships were a great mistake, and that we should 
very soon leave off building them. The best proof 
that we have that they are not a mistake is that 
they continue to be built, and recent fast vessels 
are simply the forerunners of others’that will cer- 
tainly surpass them before many years in the 
Atlantic. Whenever a steamship company wants 
a new ship it never goes back in speed or accom- 
modation, but aims at getting something faster 
than has existed before. We have no 
right to take cargo in these steamers at all : 
because it is altogether a mistake to suppose that 
you can drive a very great weight, consisting of 
ship-engines, pig iron, etc., and a very small 
weight of passengers, across the Atlantic Ocean 
at a profit; but you can drive ship and engines 
without any cargo, and with passengers only, at a 
high speed and a good profit because 
passengers properly accommodated, as in a first- 
class hotel, will pay a good price. They will pay 
for speed, and they will also pay for superior 
accommodation.” Ata previous meeting, a con- 
siderable time ago, the same speaker had said that 
he should not be satisfied till his firm could con- 
struct a ship which would steam from Queenstown 
to New York in about five days. Itis very doubtful 
whether such a result can be realised. 

The Etruria has so far justified the anticipa- 
tions formed of her that she last month exceeded 
in her outward voyage all previous records by 4 
hours 39 minutes, reaching Sandy Hook in 6 days 
1. hour and 9 minutes from Queenstown, mean 
time, or 6 days 5 hours 31 minutes, corrected 
time. The best previous run, the Oregon’s, was 
6 days 10 hours 10 minutes. The Etruria has 
since made the voyage from Liverpool to New 
York and back again to the Mersey in 12 days 
12 hours and 32 minutes. The passengers by the 
Etruria embarked at New York one Saturday, and 
were landed in Liverpool on the afternoon of the 
next, a feat never previously accomplished. 

The North-German Lloyds Line from South- 
ampton to New York, whose headquarters are 
at Bremen, has made rapid progress recently, and 
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possesses some of the fastest steamships afloat. 
The company apparently commenced with two 
steamers in 1858, but have now about thirty-five 
engaged in Transatlantic trade. During the last 
three years they have had four splendid steamers of 
the Atlantic racer type added to their fleet, con- 
structed by Messrs. John Elder and Co., and two 
of them, at least—the Ems and the Eider—are on 
a par for speed with the few which rank after the 
Etruria, the Umbria, the Oregon, and the America, 
though they have not been noticed in the press 
as they run from Southampton. In April, 1883, the 
Eider ran from Southampton to New York in 7 
days 16 hours and 25 minutes, which is equal to 
a voyage from Queenstown in 6 days 21 hours 
and 25 minutes. About 8 days is the average 
time of the voyages between Southampton and 
New York, and wie versé. Mails brought by the 
steamers of the North-German Lloyds Line from 
New York have been delivered at the General 
Post-office by the Southampton route more quickly 
than by the one to Queenstown. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the mail steamers 
from Liverpool to New York are frequently 
delayed at Queenstown for hours in waiting for 
the postal bags before being able to continue 
their voyage. Mr. Ramsay, in a letter to the 
“Times,” very properly protested against the 
post-office arrangement, by which some of our 
fastest steamships lose the benefit of their speed 
by such a delay, much to the annoyance and 
inconvenience of thousands of passengers. 

The Canadian steamers of the Allan Line, to 
and from Quebec and Portland, are also a very 
efficient fleet; and although they are not con- 
structed for speed, some of the Allan boats have 
run 14 or 1§ knots an hour, and have landed 
mails at Rimouski in about seven days after leav- 
ing Moville, Londonderry. The quickest voyage 
on record between Liverpool and Quebec was 
made in September, 1882, by the Allan liner 
Parisian, which steamed from Rimouski to Moville 
in 6 days 7 hours, allowing for difference of 
time. From Belle Isle to Moville was performed 
in 4 days 16 hours and 30 minutes, and land was 
only lost sight of for 4 days and 11 hours. The 
voyage of the Sardinian from Rimouski to Moville 
was done, at the end of 1879, in 6 days 23 hours 
and 50 minutes. 

The speed of the steamships of the Dominion 
Line of the Mississippi and Dominion Steamship 
Company, from Liverpool to Quebec and Mon- 
treal in summer, and to Portland in winter, is, with 
some exceptions, only moderately fast. Their new 
steamer Vancouver runs at the rate of 15 knots an 
hour. The Savonia and Oregon and Brooklyn 
run 123, and the Montreal and Toronto 12} knots 
per hour. These steamers form a weekly line to 
Canada for passengers. The remainder of the 
ships of the line are for cargo and cattle, and trade 
to Canada, New Orleans, etc., at a speed of 11 to 
114 knots an hour. 

It is satisfactory to know that with the accelera- 
tion of speed of steamships their further safety 
has been materially enhanced by greater struc- 
tural strength, double bottoms, improved water- 
tight compartments, better pumping facilities, 





and, in a few cases, twin screws. Nor has pas- 
senger accommodation for any class been ne- 
glected, as all the leading steamship companies 
have commendably extended all the facilities they 
can afford, so that ocean voyages at the present 
time, and especially for first-class passengers, in 
good weather, are luxurious and very comfortable. 

A few facts respecting the speed of foreign ships 
may follow here. 

The best direct line to France from the United 
States is that of the General Transatlantic Com- 
pany, whose steamers run from Havre to New 
York. At present only one very quick steamer, 
the Normandie, traverses this route, though four 
others of a greater tonnage and speed are being 
constructed at St. Nazaire and Toulon, and will be 
run on the line in 1886, when all boats slower 
than the Normandie will be taken off. The dis- 
tance steamed by this company between Havre 
and Sandy Hook (18 miles from New York) is 
3,200 miles, and the Normandie makes the voy- 
age in about 8 days and 16 hours—on certain 
voyages outward and homeward she has made 16 
knots per hour. The new ships are expected to 
reduce the passage to 8 days. 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Company 
between Hamburg and New York, vid Havre, 
have only one steamer which runs_ between 
America and the Continent at the rate of 15 knots 
per hour. They have, however, other ships on 
this line which run from 12 to 14 knots an hour. 
These steamers stop at Plymouth on their home- 
ward voyage en route for Cherbourg and Ham- 
burg. 

There are four of the United States Red Star 
Line mail steamships between New York and 
Antwerp, driven at such speeds as will compare 
favourably with the last-mentioned Continental 
companies. 

The General Italian Navigation Company 
appear to possess more steamships than any 
other, and run on their Naples-Palermo-New- 
York Line a fortnightly service of excellent 
steamers, both for speed and accommodation. 
The distance between Naples and New York is 
4,188 nautical miles, and it is crossed in from 14 
to 16 days, including one day's detention at 
Gibraltar. The Vincenzo Florio, the Washington, 
the Archimede, the Indipendente, and the Got- 
tardo are all new large ships, built on the Clyde, 
and steam from 13°60 to 13°80 knots per hour. 
This southern route from New York to Europe 
has some advantages in the winter months, as 
neither the thick fogs nor the heavy gales are 
encountered which are experienced on the northern 
voyages. 

These facts and figures, bare and dry as they 
may appear, yet represent a steady progress in 
ocean navigation. They in reality testify to one 
of the greatest revolutions and greatest marvels of 
this century. They have more than historical 
interest; they have practical, commercial value. 
Every year the world seems to grow smaller; its 
distances are less, and the communications of 
men more frequent—by means of the tremendous 
machinery which produces these statistics. 

J. N. P. 
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The Singers. 


Words by LONGFELLOw. SONG FOR BARITONE. Music by JOHN More SMIETON. 
Andante larghetto. Prise Setting. 
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and of mirth, That they might touch the hearts of men, And bring them back to 
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STATUE ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


N the roll of English worthies no name 
deserves to stand higher than William Tyn- 
dale’s. He toiled, he suffered, and at last 

he died to give his countrymen the Word of God 
in their native tongue. In a large degree what 
he made it the English Bible will remain unto 
the end of time. 

Tyndale was unappreciated by the great bulk of 
his countrymen in his lifetime, and even now, 
350 years after his death, his transcendent ser- 
vices to all English-speaking people are only 
beginning to be adequately acknowledged. Lon- 
don contains no monument that should be the 
object of more reverent pilgrimage than the statue 
on the Thames Embankment unveiled last year 
by the venerable Earl of Shaftesbury. It was 
appropriate that this honour should fall to the 
president of the great society that now circulates 
millions upon millions of Bibles year by year over 
the earth. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE AND THE PENTATEUCH OF 1530. 











The visitor to Little Sodbury, in Gloucester- 
shire, can see the house in which Tyndale for 
years lived and laboured; the British Museum 
possesses the only fragment known to exist of the 
first quarto edition of his New Testament, while 
the first octavo edition the Baptist College 
Library in Bristol possesses a copy wanting only 
a title-page. But the only personal relic of the 
great translator yet discovered is in Belgium. 
This is a letter in Latin, written by Tyndale in 
the winter of 1535, while imprisoned in Vilvorde 
Castle. It was written while Tyndale was wait- 
ing for the travesty of a trial that resulted in his 
martyrdom, and the picture it draws at once 
arouses our sympathy and admiration. It was 
lithographed, with a translation and explanatory 
notes, by Mr, Francis Fry, of Cotham, Bristol, 
and from his sheet our copy has been reproduced 
by photography. We give the translation con- 
tained in what is now the standard life, the ad- 
mirable ‘‘ William Tyndale: a Biography,” by the 
Rev. R. Demaus, M.A. 


**T believe, right worshipful, that you are not ignorant of 
what has been determined concerning me [by the Council of 
Brabant] ; therefore I entreat your lordship, and that by 
the Lord Jesus, that if I am to remain here [in Vilvorde] 
during the winter you will request the Procureur to be kind 
enough to send me from my goods which he has in his pos- 
session a warmer cap, for I suffer extremely from cold in the 
head, being afflicted with a perpetual catarrh, which is con- 
siderably increased in the cell. A warmer coat also, for 
that which I have is very thin ; also a piece of cloth to patch 
my leggings; my overcoat has been worn out; my shirts 
are also worn out. He has a woollen shirt of mine, if he 
will be kind enough to send it. I have also with him leg- 
gings of thicker cloth for putting on above; he also has 
warmer caps for wearing at night. I wish also his permis- 
sion to have a candle in the evening, for it is wearisome to 
sit alone in the dark. But above all, I entreat and beseech 
your clemency to be urgent with the Procureur that he may 
kindly permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and Hebrew Dictionary, that I may spend my time with 
that study. And in return, may you obtain your dearest 
wish, provided always it be consistent with the salvation of 
your soul. But if any other resolution has been come to 
concerning me, that I must remain during the whole winter, 
I shall be patient, abiding the will of God tothe glory of 
the grace of my Lord Jesus Christ, whose Spirit, I pray, may 
ever direct your heart. Amen.—W. TYNDALE.” 


The revision of the New and Old Testaments 
has directed a great deal of attention recently to 
the work of the earlier translators of the Bible, 
and prominently to that of Tyndale. One fruit of 
this—very welcome to all interested in a most 
attractive and important branch of study—is the 
publication of a fine verbatim reprint of Tyndale’s 
Pentateuch.* It has been carefully and exhaust- 
ively edited by Dr. Mombert, an American 
scholar, and puts within the reach of men of 
moderate means a most precious volume. 





* William Tyndale’s Five Books of Moses called the Pentateuch, 
being a verbatim reprint of the edition of M.ccccc.xxx. Compared 
with Tyndale’s Genesis of 1534, and the Pentateuch in the Vulgute, 
Luther, and Matthew's Bible, with various Collations and Prolegomena 
by the Rev. ‘I. J. Mombert, p.p. New York: Randolph and Co, 
London: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE. 






















Only one perfect copy of the original exists, 
and that is in the British Museum, and only six 
or seven imperfect copies are known. One turned 
up at a sale in London a few months ago, and 
was not recognised by the cataloguer, and hence 
put in with an odd lot of volumes. Probably the 
owner never knew the value of the treasure he 
possessed. But keen eyes search odd lots of 
books in auction-rooms nowadays, and those pre- 
sent at the sale were surprised to find two famous 
bookbuyers contending for an odd lot, which, 
beginning at a guinea, went to ten, twenty, fifty, 
a hundred, and was finally knocked down for 
£200. The mystery was explained when it was 
known that one of the odd volumes was a good 
copy of Tyndale’s 1530 Pentateuch! 


Few can afford sums like these, but all who 
wish to do so can now study this rare and most 
important book in Dr. Mombert’s beautifully 
printed volume, which also brings together a 
large mass of biographical, bibliographical, 
and critical information, all tending to exhibit 
how much we owe to him who first translated the 
Scriptures from the sacred originals into the 
English tongue. The work of Dr. Mombert is 
the monument of a scholar; the statue on the 
Embankment is the monument of public senti- 
ment, which, if often tardy, is for the most part 
just; but the English Bible, with its wonderful 
past history and its mighty incalculable living 
power in the present, is the true monument of 
the “ Apostle of England.” 
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Birds of Passage. 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF STAGNELIUS. 
THE birds, see, are leaving Now bared is the last bough, 
The Gothian strands, The roses have fled, 
Their airy way cleaving The soft wind is past now, 
To strange far-off lands. The storm blows instead, 

= *Mid the storm-wind a pleading With flowers of hoar frost the Mayfield is spread. 


Is heard in the sky— 
Where art thou us leading ? 
Where are we to fly ? ** The shadows declining 


To God thus the feathéred company cry. Forbid us to stay, 


The sun dimly shining 
Grows duller each day. 


7 , : Then cease we our wailin 
** With breasts with care swelling © 





, We're leaving a grave ; 
From Scandia we part, tite aly 
. , For far-and-wide sailing 
There bright was our dwelling God wi 
70d wings to us gave 
And cheerful our heart. c _ 
nae. a So cheerfully hail we the roar of the wave. 
Mid lime-flowers we made us 


> 
4 Our nest for the night, 
Soft winds gently swayed us , ' , 
j . tft eae ; Thus with songs the bird legion 
So fragrant and light ; a ee 
, . Is speeding its flight, 
To regions unknown we now hasten our flight. . : 
Soon a lovelier region 
Will gladden its sight. 
| There torrents are leaping 
** Her bright golden tresses O’er myrtle-clad ground, 
With red roses dight, With vine-tendrils creeping 
) Sat in leafy recesses The elm-trees are bound, 
The midsummer night ; With hope and enjoyment the greenwoods resound, 


In the wood was no sleeping, 
We wondering lay, 


And drowsily peeping When earth’s dim to-morrow 
We waited the day, Looms threatening and chill, 
When morn in her flaming car called us away. In the autumn of sorrow 
bas , 


My soul, oh, be still ! 
A land of bright gladness 








** The oak-trees waved lightly Lies the swallows before ; 
Their branches around, Through death’s gloomy sadness 
Mid roses shone brightly We, too, reach a shore 





| Pearl-drops on the ground ; Where the morning of glory is bright evermore. 


LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, D.D, 
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Rent-free Homes for Poor Ladies. 


We are glad to know that this excellent and much-needed 
form of practical charity is increasing and extending. It is 
simply carrying out, under the conditions of modern life, the 
almshouses of old times. There has till recently been no 
midway refuge for distressed and destitute gentlewomen, to 
save them from gradually sinking to pauperism and the work- 
house. If there could be associated with our Poor Law 
workhouses some refuges, where a small payment could be 
made by or for inmates, as in the paying-wards of medical 
hospitals, there would be scope for charity of a kind similar 
to what in Roman Catholic countries is successfully managed. 
In the absence of public charities for this object, the volun- 
tary beneficence of Christian people has instituted Homes 
where poverty can be helped by providing shelter rent-free. 

One of the oldest of these charities is that established, in 
1855, in Bayswater, by the late Miss Shephard, under the 
name of ‘* Miss Shephard’s Annuitants’ Homes.” Ladies 
Possessing a certain income of £25 a year from the Benevo- 
int Society, or guaranteed by relatives or friends, are allowed 
to live in these Homes at a nominal rent of a farthing a 
week and Is. 6¢@. weekly for attendance. The nominal rent 
is in order to have the inmates as iegal tenants, so as to be 
removable in case this is advisable. Each inmate has two 
unfurnished rooms, where she has her own furniture and 
finds her own board, living rent-free, in complete inde- 
pendence, as in private apartments. 

A similar set of retreats is provided by the ‘‘ Royal 
Homes” at Wandsworth. In this charity each candidate 
for admission must have not less than £20 nor more than 
%50a year. New houses at Wimbledon and elsewhere will 
be provided as the generous contributions of subscribers to 
this well-ordered charity permit. 

The conditions and rulesas to admission and residence can 
be obtained from the honorary secretaries, Mrs. Cadman 
Jones, at the office, 27, Ossington Street, Bayswater, and 
Mrs. Jacobs, 8, Altenburg Gardens, Clapham Common. 

There are several other institutions of the same kind in 
London established within the last few years, one of which, 
in Paddington, is for the widows or daughters of clergymen. 
We have heard of similar charities in the country and in pro- 
vincial towns, one of which, at Weston-super-Mare, has been 
founded and supported through the personal efforts and at 
the expense of a benevolent clergyman, the Rev. J. Allin. 

The purchase or renting of such Homes must depend on 
the gifts and subscriptions of the rich and the benevolent. 
The superintendence of the Homes is undertaken by kind 
ladies in the several localities. We know no charities more 
worthy of assistance, and wish they were better known. An 
appeal some time since in the ‘‘ Sunday at Home,” we are 
glad to hear, brought considerable accession of support to 
the Bayswater Homes, and the others equally need and 
deserve assistance. We have seen the most recent reports 
of each and are much gratified by the statements contained 
in them. 





Sunday Amusements.—Another movement is on foot to 
get the Museums open on Sunday. It is the old plea that 
the working people cannot give up their time on secular 
days, and therefore are deprived of all opportunity to enjoy 
the museums. This is an old and oft-refuted plea for wrong- 
doing. We do not believe there is one person in this city 
who desires to visit a museum of art who cannot afford to 
take the time on any day he pleases to go. _Is it necessary to 
permit a menagerie or circus to be opened on Sunday to 
enable the working-men to attend? Thousands of working- 
men go in the daytime with their wives and children, and 
pay for admission. They could go to the museum in the 
park without paying, and have a good time on the free ad- 
mission days. Many do so now, and there never was a more 
idle pretence than that the working classes of this country 
are so poor that they cannot spare time to go and see the 
sights when they want to. If a procession is to march 














through the streets thousands of working-men are in the 
procession, giving a whole day to it, and more thousands of 
working-men are on the side walks to see the parade, 
Every one of these tens of thousands cheerfully loses half a 
day’s work and wages for the sake of the show. No better 
proof could possibly be given that it is not poverty that 
keeps them away from instructive museums in the week. 
They can go at any time when it suits their convenience, 
and they do not ask the frivilege of having any day, and 
especially Sunday, set apart for them as a poor man’s day.— 
New York Observer. 


Roumanian Jews.— The Jews in Roumania have been 
subjected to cruel persecution from time immemorial. When 
Roumania was n.ade an independent kingdom after the 
Russo-Turkish war, it was hoped that the Jewish disabilities 
would be removed. After the Treaty of Berlin Sir M. Mon- 
tefiore—then over ninety years of age—went to meet Lord 
Beaconsfield on his return to this country in order to ex- 
press profound gratitude for the complete religious toleration 
which that statesman had secured, by the 44th Article of 
the treaty, for the Jews of Roumania, as well as those civil 
and religious rights enjoyed by the Christian inhabitants. 
The toleration as yet is only nominal. The authorities, 
even if willing to protect the Jews in their rights, are 
powerless in face of the intolerance of the people, who are 
very ignorant and uncivilised compared even with their 
neighbours in Bulgaria. The only hope is from the diffu- 
sion of Christian literature, by which hatred of the Jews 
would be lessened. In this work the Religious Tract Society 
is engaged, and they should have the support of enlightened 
Jews as well as Christians. 


Income-Tax Facts.—The productiveness of the tax is seen 
if we compare 1854—the first year in which the whole of the 
United Kingdom was included—-with 1885. In the former 
period each pennysin the tax brought in a million a year ; 
now it produces very nearly double that amount—a striking 
proof of the increase of the national wealth. Ireland is no 
exception to this progress. In 1870 the property in that 
country assessed.to the tax amounted to twenty-six millions ; 
last year the total had crept up to thirty-six millions. The 
Scotch increase more than doubled this amount ; in England 
the total of the property and incomes assessed swelled from 
three hundred and seventy to five hundred and thirty millions 
—an augmentation of one hundred and sixty millions. The 
income-tax levied on foreign funds held by British subjects 
indicates the direction of our principal investments. Our 
principal debtor is Egypt, which appears to pay us nearly a 
million a year. Turkey comes next, with over seven hun- 
dred thousand a year; then Russia and Brazil, each with 
about the same annual tribute to our capitalist class. The 
Argentine Republic sends us about one hundred thousand a 
year less, while Portugal and Spain stand next in the amount 
of remittances. It is a noteworthy fact that we hold very 
little of the United States Debt, partly because the bulk has 
been greatly reduced, but mainly because it is now nearly all 
held at home. Our investments in France are still more in- 
significant. 


The Parcel Post.—The following letter lately appeared in 
the ‘‘ Times”: ‘* Sir,—I venture to propose a plan by which 
the revenue from the parcel post could be at once largely 
increased, with very little additional cost and with great con- 
venience to the public. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in his statement 
in the Elouse of Commons, said that he would have revised 
the rates, but the railway companies would not surrender 
any part of their present contract—viz., 55 per cent. of the 
carriage. But the Post Office could make its own charges 
when railway charges are not necessary. The parcel post in 
the metropolitan district is capable of indefinite extension if 
the rates were modified. The postal vans often carry small 
freight, compared with what they might carry and would 
carry if cheaper and better graduated charges were intro- 
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duced. The Postmaster-General, in his last report, says that 
he caused a hundred parcels to be traced from all parts of 
the kingdom, and on the whole the parcel post conveyed 
them as quickly and cheaply as any other mode of convey- 
ance. This may be, but a hundred parcels in the London 
district would show a different result. From my office many 
hundred parcels go out every month, but seldom a dozen go 
by the parcel post. It is cheaper, and generally as quick, to 
send them by hand and by the private conveyance com- 
anies, under present rates. The only hindrance to this 
improvement is the sentimental idea of uniformity of rate, 
but in the days of dear postage the London district post 
worked admirably. In the third volume of Charles Knight’s 
‘London’ will be found a summary of the history and sta- 
tistics of the London district post for letters, in latter years 
called the twopenny post, of which it is said that ‘it per- 
formed the service to the public now in the hands of parcel 
delivery companies.’ Why should not the Post Office re- 
sume this important part of its functions?” 


Too Good a Retriever.—Some mining agents were making 
experiments at Pembrey, Carmarthenshire, with dynamite 
in a tarn among the hills, when an incident occurred which 
nearly put an end tothe whole party and such spectators 
also as were present. A charge of dynamite had a five 
minutes’ fuse attached to it, and was thrown into the water, 
the power of the explosive to be judged by the volume of 
water forced up by the explosion. While the operations 
were proceeding a sportsman, accompanied by his dog, 
appeared, and as the charge was thrown into the lake the 
animal sprang into the water and seized the cartridge, which 
it quickly brought ashore. The sportsman shouted to the 
dog to drop it, but the animal ran in the direction of its 
master, and the experimentalists immediately made off, the 
dog being kept at a distance by his master and others with a 
continuous shower of stones. At the end of five minutes the 
charge exploded, and the poor animal was blown to pieces, 
its master and friends narrowly escaping with their lives. 


Porcelain Collecting.—At the sale of the late Queen Char- 
lotte’s collection the Chelsea porcelain realised in many in- 
stances very exorbitant prices. At the Strawberry Hill 
sale a pair of cups of the famed claret colour, without 
saucers, enriched with figures of gold, sold for twenty-five 
guineas. Another pair, blue, with gold figures, sold for 
seventeen guineas, and a similar pair, with groups of flowers 
on a ground of gold, made £11 6s. At the sale of the An- 
gerstein collection a pair of bleu-de-roi vases, with paintings, 
were bought by Lord Kilmorey for 100 guineas. Another 
pair, pink and gold ground with paintings, and with open- 
work lips, realised 142 guineas. A single vase and cover, 
from Queen Charlotte’s collection, sold for 106 guineas ; 
and a pair of splendid globular vases and covers, with paint- 
ings of Bathsheba and Susanna, realised 203 guineas. On 
April 6, 1881, two pairs of vases nine inches high, with 
white flowers in high relief over blue, and figures after 
Boucher, sold for £504 ; and at the samesale a pair of vases 
with small necks, having ruby grounds, realised £415. In 
June of the same year, a group of girl and boy, fifteen inches 
high, belonging to Mr. Grunnell, was sold for £420. At the 
Hamilton sale on July 17, 1882, a Chelsea vase and cover, 
oviform in shape, and on plinth, realised £267 ; and on the 
preceding May 4a pair of deep-blue vases, the property of 
Lord Arbuthnot, fetched £215. 


Jenny Lind at Cambridge.—She sang two or three won- 
derful pieces; one was by Chopin, in which she took the 
upper melody, while her husband played the lower parts. 
These all but intpossible intervals for the voice she rendered 
perfectly, but the mest surprising effort was the following. 
She sang “ Auld Robin Gray” very slowly, and I could hear 
amid the profound silence of the audience that the accumu- 
lated echoes seemed to be floating in the air, and forming 
perfect chords every now and then such as I had never 
noticed before; but the climax of all my experience was 
reached when at the end of each verse her husband played a 
single chord (the piano having been silent during the entire 
and long-drawn stanza), I found that both voice and instru- 
ment were, not merely somewhere near, but absolutely in 
perfect tune. To those who know the fearful odds against 











the accomplishment of this daring feat before an audience I 
need not say that all critical notions were scattered to the 
winds, and I hailed her as one of the most astonishing artists 
ever heard of. Her voice was what is called “ veiled,” and 
this kind of organ is peculiarly liable to partial failure, if 
not total extinction, for a time ; yet, overmastering all by 
her wonted determination and genius, she triumphed over 
every obstacle, and performed this surprising feat during five 
successive verses. There was no more to be said ; we could 
only listen and be silent. A similar success will rarely be 
attained by any one.—Glover’s ‘* Mlemoirs of a Cambridge 
Chorister.” 


An Artfal Dodge.—‘‘ Do your women customers bother 
you much ?” asked a citizen who was talking with a Wood- 
ward Avenue grocer the other morning, ‘‘ Well, they sel- 
dom want to pay the prices. It seems natural for them 
to want to beat down the figures. There comes one now 
who probably wants strawberries. Here are some fresh ones 
at fifteen cents per quart, and yet if I should ask her only 
eleven she'd want ’em for ten.” ‘Say, try it on, just for a 
joke. If she asks the price put it at eleven.” The grocer 
agreed, and presently the woman came up, counting the six- 
teen boxes of berries under her nose, and of course inquired, 
‘*Have you any strawberries this morning?” ‘* Yes’m.” 
‘*Fresh ones?” ‘*Yes’m.” ‘In quart boxes?” ‘‘ Yes’m.’ 
‘*How much?” ‘* Only eleven cents per box, madam,” 
‘**1’ll take the whole lot,” she quietly observed as she 
handed out a five dollar bill, and take them she did. The 
citizen disappeared at that moment, and the grocer some- 
what believes that it was a put-up job between the two. 


The Peerage.—Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., in addressing a 
Conservative meeting, said that ‘‘many people seemed to 
think the Lords were the direct descendants of the warriors 
who came over with Julius Czesar or William the Conqueror, 
and that all of them were in existence when King John 
signed Magna Charta, The truth is that peerages many cen- 
turies old could be counted on the fingers. Since 1800 there 
have been about three hundred span new peerages. More 
than two-fifths were not older than the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. The House of Lords was constantly being recruited 
from the people. At the same time he was an advocate for 
reform in the Upper House as a branch of the Legislature. 
He would have more life-peerages, and he would exclude 
some of the hereditary peers, who, if they had their deserts, 
might possibly be in the pillory, and a few perhaps in penal 
servitude.” As this frank opinion was given by a model 
Conservative, it may surely be quoted as a historical and 
patriotic, and not a political or party, utterance. 


Blucher at Cambridge.—In the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Cambridge 
Chorister,” by William Glover, the following anecdote is 
given of the visit of the renowned Prince Blucher. A grand 
banquet was given by the Master of Trinity to Prince Blucher 
and other celebrities. Mr. Glover gives the Master’s name, 
but this we may omit for the lady’s sake. The Master re- 
joiced in the possession of two or more splendid daughters, 
tall, handsome, and spirited girls, with dashing and yet 
comely ways. Blucher led one of them to the window, in 
the sight of an enormous crowd of people, who shouted their 
exclamations of delight. A wonderful contrast truly !—the 
grim old chief and the rosy English beauty. Blucher saw 
that the *‘ play” was successful, and he completed the per 
formance by suddenly imprinting a good, hearty, smacking 
kiss upon the cheeks of the unsuspecting damsel! The effect 
was electric. ‘‘ Nine times nine” would convey but a faint 
idea of the thunderous applause. 


Marine Society.—Nearly 60,000 men and boys have been 
trained and sent to sea through the instrumentality of the 
Marine Society. Of that number more than 27,000 have 
joined the Navy. The last report of the society states that 
the number of boys on board the Warspite on the 1st January, 
1884, was 198, and that 246 had been admitted during the 
year. Of these 192 had been sent into the merchant service, 
44 to the Navy, and at the end of 1884 there remained on 
board 191 boys. At the annual meeting on board ship in 
1885 Prince Albert Victor made a capital speech to the lads. 
Ile ssid that eight years ago he, with his brother, had first 
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visited the Warspite, wearing then for the first time their naval 
uniforms as cadets. Thirteen medals for good conduct or ser- 
vice had been given during the past year, and the reports 
generally of the ‘‘ Warspites ” were favourable. ‘* You can 
judge how pleased I am to find myself once more amongst 
you, and to see that for smartness and healthy appearance, 
for discipline and manly vigour (I trust both morally as well 
as physically), you boys of the Warspite still maintain the 
character which has always been borne by the lads from this 
training ship. Strive ever, in whatever part of the wide 
world your duty may call you, to act always worthily of the 
English name and race, and cherish ever in your hearts 
these two things—the fear of God and the love of our com- 
mon country. My Lords and Gentlemen,—When so many 
appeals are made to the public on behalf of charitable 
institutions, it may seem invidious to claim pre-eminence 
for the Marine Society. But if-its work is really under- 
stood, it will be seen to have the strongest possible claim 
upon British benevolence.” 


Agricultural Depression—In France the agricultural 
population is 51 per cent., in Prussia 45 per cent., Austria 
25 per cent., here it is only about 5 per cent. Suppose our 
agricultural population were raised to 20 per cent., that 
is more than 5,000,000, what a clearance there would be 
of all the poverty of our towns. The South of England is 
more silent than any equally fertile land in all Europe. One 
may travel for miles without seeing a human being, where 
there might be seen the homesteads and heard the happy 
voices of a hard-working peasantry. Say that there are 
50,000,000 acres in settlement. That means that this vast 
area is protected by law against the proper consequences of 
insolvency. Our landlords owe £400,000,000 of debts, and 
many are insolvent.—Lefort on English Agriculture. 


Stratford-on-Avon Church.—The restoration of the church 
of the Holy Trinity is being carried out, ‘‘ with reverential 
caution,” as the ‘* Times” lately said. Among the recent 
benefactions there are some which are specially gratifying as 
proofs of the common interest felt in Shakespeare’s church 
by all English-speaking men. An “‘ American window ” has 
been placed in the chancel, by contributions from American 
visitors ; Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, the donor of 
the Cowper-Herbert window in Westminster Abbey, has 
given £100 to the Restoration Fund, Some Australians 
ought to take part in this pious work, as they share equally 
with Americans the glories of early English history and 
literature. Mr. Arthur Hodgson, the Mayor of Stratford- 
on-Avon, has made a stirring appeal through a letter in the 
‘* Times.” We have more fear of the hand of the ‘‘ restorer ” 
in the interior than the exterior of the church, but hope that 
the present vicar will exercise the same reverential caution as 
is seen in the repair of the tower and stonework. 


Emigration to Canada.—While there are conflicting state- 
ments as to the benefits of emigration, the following testi- 
mony from the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Manchester, is valuable. He says that of all the 
young men to whom he has during the last three years given 
letters of introduction, only one returned dissatisfied, and in 
that case both the father of the young man and the secretary 
as his friend tried to dissuade him from going. A large pro- 
portion are doing well, working their own free grants of 
land. This testimony is in accordance with all statements 
as to the sort of men who should go. If steady, and of 
good principle, even without rural training, young men are 
safe to get on, and these are the sort of men who went with 
introductions from Manchester. 


The People’s Charter.—It is nearly forty years now since 
the kingdom was in agitation about the so-called People’s 
Charter. Mr. Fergus O’Connor was then the mob-leader. 
The presentation of the monster petition was a memorable 
event, and military preparations were made to prevent dis- 
order. Some feared even a revolution, after the manner of 
the insurrection in Paris. All this is old history now. It is 
worthy of note that of the five dreadful ‘* points” of the 
charter some have peaceably become the law of the land— 
such as vote by ballot and enlarged suffrage. Others are re- 
garded as being inexpedient rather than revolutionary—such 





as annual Parliaments and payment of Members. The author 
of the famous ‘‘ petition” was a quiet, sensible Scotchman, 
Mr. Robert Douglas, then editor of the ‘‘ Birmingham 
Journal,” and previously of the ‘‘ Dumfries Times.” The 
petition was a sober and ably-written document. It said 
that ‘‘the management of this mighty kingdom has been 
hitherto left to contending factions,” and that *‘ were self- 
government in larger degree allowed to the people, if it did 
not prevent their distresses it would at least remove their 
repinings.” Honour to the once abased Robert Douglas ! 


Cholera Outbreaks in England.—The following authenti- 
cated particulars regarding outbreaks of cholera in the United 
Kingdom are issued. In 1$31 cholera appeared in Sunder- 
land, having been brought from Hamburg at the end of 
October. It then spread to Newcastle and Gateshead. In 
December it reached Haddington (Scotland), in January 
Tranent, in February London and Edinburgh ; in March 
Glasgow, thence to Belfast and Dublin, and in April to 
Cork. This is an instance, not only of its reaching a country 
late in autumn, but also of active spreading during the winter 
months. Cholera attacked Hull in 1848 (brought from Ham- 
burg) in the beginning of October. Thence it spead to Edin- 
burgh, London, Gravesend, Plymouth, Sunderland, Glasgow, 
Dumfries, etc. It lasted through the winter, breaking out 
with increased intensity in the spring of 1849, and ended in 
the late autumn of that year. In 1853 cholera reached Great 
Britain in the summer. It remained through the winter, 
breaking out afresh in the following year, 1854. It appeared 
in 1865 at Southampton at the end of August, and in 1866 
at London in June. 


Cabmen.—There are about 14,000 licensed cab-drivers in 
London. It is estimated that there are on an average 
100,000 fares daily. It would be impossible for cabmen to 
get a living if they were always paid strictly according to the 
legal fare. A large proportion of those who use cabs give 
liberal payment, and there is no form of kindly help better 
bestowed, as the work is very hard, taking into account the 
exposure to weather and other contingencies. On the whole, 
there is remarkable civility and honesty. As a rule, about 
20,000 articles left in cabs are restored to the Lost Property 
Office every year. Of these more than half, 11,500, were 
restored to owners, the rest being unclaimed, and sold after 
atime. The cabmen got among them £2,000, the percent- 
age of estimated value, in sums up to £35, as some of the 
articles are of large value. The Cabdrivers’ Benevolent 
Association deserves public support. Above 1,000 drivers 
belong to the fund, out of which grants in sickness and pen- 
sions after long service are given. 


Apples of the World.—In an account of the horticultural 
exhibit at the World’s Industrial Exhibition at New Orleans, 
the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker” says that the apple display em- 
braced nearly 500 varieties from nearly every apple-growing 
part of the world. Those from Arkansas appeared to be the 
most remarkable, taken collectively. She showed no less than 
140 varieties. This praise is due to the fact that in this 
State apple-growing is comparatively a new business, and the 
special suitability of the soil and climate for the culture of 
this fruit has only recently been discovered. The importa- 
tion of United States apples in this country is now very 
great, and if such excellent specimens in large quantities, 
and at a reasonable price, could be procured as were shown 
at New Orleans, the consumption of this fruit would pro- 
digiously increase. 


Fifty Years’ Progress.—In one of the last of his letters 
in the ‘‘ New York Observer,” the lamented Dr. Irenzus 
Prime, reviewing the events of the last half-century, said : 
‘* With all the boasting of unbelief there is less infidelity and 
more faith on the earth than there was when this century 
began its course. There is no ground for apprehension that 
the truth is losing friends or gaining foes. This is the view 
that I took of the subject when reciting a brief summary of 
events that have marked the fifty years since my ordination. 
During nearly the whole of those years it has been my busi- 
ness to watch with constant attention the march of truth in 
the earth, and to take some small part in the conflicts ot 
opinion that have shaken the moral and religious world of 
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thought. There have been times when the enemy was so 
noisy and jubilant as to disturb the surface of society. But 
the great deep has been serene. The foundation stands sure. 
And I have a strong impression that when another half-cen- 
tury has completed its course its history will be as brilliant 
and full of fruit to the praise of God as the one has been 
that is now sealed for eternity.” 


The Merchant Ships of the World.—It appears from statis- 
tics published by a continental Underwriters’ Association, 
that while the number of sailing vessels is decreasing, that 
of steamships is rapidly increasing. For 1882-3 the number 
of sailing vessels is 48,487, gauging together 13,739,970 tons. 
The numbers possessed by those countries which contribute 
more than 1,000 each to the general total, are :—England, 
18,035 ; North America, 6,057: Norway, 4,112; Italy, 
3,054; Germany, 2,871; France, 2,536; Russia, 2,155; 
Sweden, 1,976; Greece, 1,809; Spain, 1,555; Holland, 
1,224, and Denmark, 1,165. For the same year there were 
7,301 steam-vessels of 8,404,932 gross, and 5,479 441 net 
tonnage, of which more than half, or 4,317, gauging 
5,352,549 tons gross, and 3,462,877 tons net, were owned 
by England. Next in order comes North America, with 
594 steamers; France, 414; Germany, 354; Spain, 252; 
Sweden, 246; Russia, 189; Norway, 185; Denmark, 133; 
Italy, 127, and Holland, 121. The other countries, includ- 
ing Central and South America, have less than 100 steam- 
ships. 


Temperature at which Men can Work.—The limit of tem- 
perature at which men can labour depends upon the amount 
of their exertion, the condition of their health, the length of 
their exposure, and the nature of the atmosphere. Under 
favourable conditions men have worked in mines at 125 deg., 
and in the stokeholes of steamships in the tropics at 156 deg. 
This is a terrible ordeal for stokers to undergo, when the 
steamers stop at many ports as they do on the west coast of 
Africa. The wonder is that the men can bear the work of 
feeding and raking the furnaces in the ships which run on 
this coast. It has been estimated that a temperature of 
122 deg. can only be endured when the air is as dry as pos- 
sible, but that 104 deg. will probably be fatal if the atmo- 
sphere is saturated with moisture. It is said that men cannot 
stand for a length of time a higher temperature than from 
140 to 165 deg., even when they keep quite still and are in 
pure air. There have been persons who could, however, re- 
main in the hottest rooms in Turkish baths for a considerable 
time at 215 deg. 


A Village Library.—We have seen lately the report of an 
interesting event in a country place. Connected with a 
chapel where the Rev. W. Urwick (now Professor in New 
College, St. John’s Wood) laboured for nearly a quarter of 
a century, was a **‘ Mutual Improvement Society,” in which 
the pastor took warm interest. One of the youths, Mr. T. 
Greenwood, now prosperous in London as a newspaper 
editor and proprietor, presented a library to his old school- 
room at Hatherlow, and Mr. Urwick was invited to inaugu- 
rate the event. It was a graceful thought and suitable gift, 
and it is worth recording as an example to be followed by 
those who look back with pleasure to the congregation or 
the parish associated with their early training. Many are 
the rich merchants in England or in the Colonies who could 
thus do good to the youths of their native place. 


The Dancing Bird.—A recent issue of the proceedings of 
the United States National Museum contains a very interest- 
ing account of a dancer bird among the collection of birds 
at Nicaragua called by the Spanish name “ Toledo ” (but 
pronounced ‘‘ To-lay-do”) on account of a fancied likeness 
‘to their whistling note. The natives also call this bird 
‘* Bailador,” or ‘** Dancer.” The writer states that it was not 
until he had been in the district some time that he under- 
stood why it was given the name. One day, while hunting 
through the dense forest, the profound silence was suddenly 
broken by the regularly repeated note of “* El Bailador,” 
and, softly making his way to the spot whence the sound pro-, 
ceeded, he witnessed one of the most remarkable perform- 
ances he has ever seen. Upon a bare twig which overhung 
‘the trail, at a distance of about four feet from the ground, 





two male “ Bailadors” were engaged in a song-and-dance 
act that astounded the beholder. The birds were about a 
foot and a half apart, and were alternately jumping about 
two feet into the air, and alighting exactly on the spot 
whence they jumped. They kept as regular time as clock- 
work, as one bird jumped up the moment the other alighted, 
while each accompanied himself to the tune of ‘‘ To-le-do, 
to-le-do, to-le-do! ” sounding the word ‘‘ To” as he crouched 
to spring, ‘‘le” while in the air, and ‘‘do” as he alighted. 
This performance was continually kept up for more than a 
minute, when they suddenly noticed that they had an 
observer, and immediately flew off. 


Kelp Trade.—Some facts are coming out about the kelp 
industry of the Outer Hebrides that do not appear in the 
report of the Royal Commission. In the island of Benbe- 
cula, off South Uist, the crofters have been accustomed to 
manufacture in the summer time as much as six tons of kelp 
to help to pay the rent. They wanted to trade, as they used 
to do, with the ship-captains who came with their coasters 
to the Bay to buy the kelp. But the factor has put his 
foot on this year by year. Although the ship-captains were 
ready to give a higher price for the kelp than the factor 
offered, and were prepared to put the cash down, the crofters 
have been deterred from selling the slightest quantity by 
threats of eviction. By this means the vessels have been 
driven away from Benbecula, and the wretched population 
deprived of this little increase of their earnings. 


Tall Buildings.—The tendency to build apartment houses 
in New York City higher and higher is steadily increasing. 
According to the ‘‘ American Inventor,” these houses, con- 
structed during the last ten years, generally range between 
80 feet and 130 feet, and frequently attain 150 feet, and 
sometimes more than 170 feet. A fifteen-storey house, with 
a height of 182 feet, and a cupola 40 feet higher, has been 
designed, while one 178 feet high has been erected. On 
streets of 60 feet wide apartment houses, which are twice and 
even three times as high as the French law allows, are built 
without restriction in New York. Legislative attention is 
recommended to this alleged condemnable system of building 
to prevent its great increase in the growing cities of the 
West. 


Domestication of Wild Ducks.—In a paper on this sub- 
ject in the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences,” vol. iv. No. 2, the author, Mr. Charles Linden, 
says that after efforts to domesticate several of the species, 
after taking them young or raising them from eggs, that 
none of them which were transferred to the barnyard 
** adapted themselves thoroughly to this state, excepting the 
mallard, dusky duck, and Canada goose, the progeny of which 
prospered well and attained a greater weight and size than 
the ordinary domesticated stock. Some of them are still 
living, and betray in many instances a tendency to revert in 
point of plumage to their original condition, while the 
majority have become completely metamorphosed into ordi- 
nary barnyard fowl. No hybrids from any two different 
wild species, which bred only within the enclosure, were 
ever obtained excepting from crosses between the mallard 
and dusky duck. The crossing was soon accomplished 
‘,without any need of resorting to special inducements.’” 
He says, ‘‘It is evident that the dusky duck is fully as 
domesticable as the mallard, which has thus far been supposed 
to have been the originator of our common tamed ducks.” 
If further experiments are made for the domestication of 
wild ducks it is probable that they will be attended with 
interesting results. 


A City on Wheels.—In a recently-dated number of the 
** American Carriage Journal” some interesting particulars 
are given of a small city, as it is called, on wheels. About 
one hundred huts are fixed on these rollers, which, when the 
season arrives, are drawn on to the ice in Saginaw Bay, 
Lake Huron. The population of this ‘‘ city,” to which the 
name is given, is about five hundred. Every hut is fur- 
nished with cooking utensils, hammocks, and a stove, and 
is occupied by three men, whose business ‘on the ice is to 
engage in a peculiar method of fishing. A hole is dug in 
the middle of each hut to the water about a yard square. 
One of the fishermen then takes a live fish of the herring 
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tribe and drops it into the water, after fastening it to a line. 
The fish dives away as quickly as possible until it is pulled 
up, when it returns towards the hole, followed by a great 
number of pike and other large fish desirous to feast on it. 
The fisherman stands beside the aperture with a harpoon, 
and when the pursuers arrive then a thrust of the four or 
five-pronged instrument seldom fails to bring up some of the 
large fish. In some of the huts about two hundred of these 
fish are thus caught at the end of the day’s work. This 
congregation of huts has a very weird appearance at night, 
when the fishermen carry on their vocation by torchlight, 
which attract the fish without the herring bait. If there is 
not an abundance of fish at the chosen spots the huts are 
wheeled to other positions. 


Height of Ocean Waves.—Waves on the North Atlantic, 
according to the ‘‘ Scientific American,” have been observed 
twenty-four and thirty feet, and one forty-three feet high. In 
the South Atlantic twenty-two feet is recorded, and at Cape 
Horn thirty-two. The late Admiral Fitzroy stated that 
during the gale off the Western Islands he found that the 
height of the waves were even seventy feet. French sailors 
say that they have noticed waves thirty-six feet high in the 
Bay of Biscay. In the German Ocean their height is only 
mentioned up to thirteen and a half feet, and in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea fourteen and a half feet. 


An Enormous Puff-ball.—According to a correspondent 
in the ‘* American Naturalist,” the largest puff-ball on record 
was found by Professor R. E. Call, in Herkimer County, 
New York, in 1877. It was irregularly oval, and much 
flattened instead of approaching the spherical form, which 
is the general shape of the large puff-balls. Its maximum 
diameter was 5 feet 4 inches, and its smallest 4 feet 6 inches, 
while its height was only 94 inches. The specimen belongs 
to the species known as the giant puff-ball (Lycoperdon 
giganteum). 


Paper Making.—There are said to be 3,985 paper-mills in 
the world, wherein 1,904,000,000 lb. of paper are yearly 
made. Half of this is used for printing—600,000,000 only 
for newspapers, the consumption of which has increased by 
200,000,000 Ib. during the last ten years. An average of 
114 Ib. is used by an Englishman; 10} Ib. by an Ameri- 
can; 8 lb. by a German; 74 1b. bya Frenchman; 33 lb. 
by an Italian or Austrian ; 14 Ib. by a Spaniard; 1 lb. by a 
Russian, and 2 lb. by a Mexican. 


Women Physicians in Boston, U.S.A.—From recent statis- 
tics it appears that there are about 180 women physicians at 
Boston, U.S. Several have attained great eminence as sur- 
geons in connection with the Women’s Hospital, and the 
majority are doing credit to the medical profession of that 
city. The prejudice which existed against the admission of 
women to practise medicine has almost ceased in the United 
States, and has greatly diminished in this country, although 
the objections are nearly as great as they were ten years ago 
to their engaging in surgical operations. 


Old Steel Pens.—Pens are made of the finest steel and 
can be remelted and used again for several purposes, including 
watch springs and knife blades. They can also be dissolved 
and be used in the manufacture of ink. It is suggested that 
the children of the poor should be persuaded to collect cast 
away pens, and consequently save valuable material and 
earn money.—Mew York Sun. 


Electric Shock from a Water-tap.—A singular occurrence, 
which is stated to have recently taken place at Ithaca, N.Y., 
illustrates the dangers attendant upon the universal introduc- 
tion of electricity. As a lady was turning on the water from 
the faucet over the sink in her kitchen, using her right hand, 
her left hand being in contact with the iron lining of the sink, 
she was suddenly prostrated by a severe shock. Her impres- 
sion was that she had been stricken with paralysis or 
apoplexy, but a physician who was summoned found that the 
inside of the thumb of the left hand had been blistered in 
several places. This led him to believe that she had received 
a strong electric shock from some source. A few minutes 
subsequently the lady’s daughter, in drawing water from the 








same faucet, was similarly affected, though not so severely. 
The family then became convinced that the trouble existed in 
the water-pipe and sink. The manager of the Telephane 
Exchange, after a brief examination of the premises, found 
the secret of the trouble. The residence was connected with 
the Ithaca Hotel by a ‘‘ dead ” private telegraph wire. This 
wire had been crossed with the electric-light wire. The 
‘**dead ” wire was connected with the metallic roof on the 
dwelling-house, which in turn was connected by a tin water- 
conductor with the water-pipe leading to the sink. When 
the dynamo machine of the electric light company was in 
operation the current passed over the ‘‘ dead” wire to the 
tin roof, and thence to the water-pipe. It needed only the 
completion of the circuit by some person drawing water.— 
The Plumbers’ Journal. 


Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs Thrown Overboard Annually.— 
It appears from the ‘‘ Live Stock Journal ”’ that the quantity 
of meat thrown overboard into the Atlantic is very great. 
Out of 185 cargoes of animals sent to British ports last year 
from Canada, consisting of 61,092 head of cattle, 61,382 
sheep, and 75 pigs, of which 658 cattle, 1,170 sheep, and 
one pig were consigned to the deep during the voyage. Of 
the 432 cargoes imported from the United States to this 
country, comprising 138,661 head of cattle, 30,317 sheep, 
and 17 pigs, 1,570 of the first and 857 of the second class of 
this live stock was thrown overboard during the voyage, thus 
numbering 4,856 animals which were nitched into the sea for 
the year. 


Willow Pattern.—With regard to the origin of the willow 
pattern, the following interesting letter has been received 
from Thomas Minton, Esq., Stoke-on-Trent :—‘‘ In 1795 a 
Mr. Doncaster, then residing in Do=caster Lane, Penkhull, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, gave to my great-grandfather, Thomas 
Minton, the original Chinese old willew plate from his col- 
lection, suggesting that he should engrave it for a table 
service, which he did at his works at Stoke. The man who 
assisted him in engraving this first willow service told me 
the circumstance, and the original Chinese plate was, until 
about fifteen years ago, in possession of my firm.” —Joétery 
Gazette. 


There are Deans and Deans.—A real dean was accosted 
by a clerical friend who had just been appointed rural dean. 
The rural dean, fresh in his honours, appealed to the real 
dean to know what prefix he was to claim for himself. Said 
the real dean, ‘‘ They call me ‘the Very Rev.,’ so you 
would be ‘the Rather Rev.’” The newly-raised cleric, 
it is said, marched off in excellent spirits and temper, and 
perfectly innocent of there being any joke in the matter. 


General Grant’s Death.—The Democratic President Cleve- 
land, in his official announcement, spoke thus generously of 
his Republican predecessor. ‘‘In making this announce- 
ment to the people of the United States the President is im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the public loss of a great 
military leader, who was, in the hour of victory, magnani- 
mous ; amid disaster, serene and self-sustained ; who in every 
station, whether as a soldier or a Chief Magistrate twice 
called to power by his fellow-countrymen, trod unswervingly 
the pathway of duty, undeterred by doubts, single-minded 
and straightforward.” 


Royal Treasures at Hué.—The following telegram from 
the French general in command at Hué, the capital of 
Annam, reminds us of the plunder by our French allies of 


the Imperial palaces in the first war with China. General 
de Courcy says: ‘* We are absolute masters here. The 
enemy’s troops are disbanded. The Royai Palace contains a 
great treasure—5,000,000fr. in silver bars—an amount which 
will be much increased if I find the gold bars. The art 
treasures are priceless. I shall await instructions.” 


Indian Parcel Post.—For a parcel not exceeding 1b. in 
weight, nor 3 feet 6 inches in length, the rate by prepaid 
stamp is Is., and for each additional pound, or fraction ofa 
pound, up to 7Ib., 1s. To Gibraltar, for 1 lb. 8¢., and 6d. 
for each additional pound. For Egypt, 2 Ib. for 1s. 3d., and 
each additional pound 74¢. The dispatch is weekly, on 
Monday evenings. 
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THE SunbAY AT Home For OcTOBER 


CONTAINS A NEW COMPLETE STORY, 


DEDICATED TO THE CHILDREN OF THE HUGUENOT REFUGEES, 


IN COMMEMORATION OF 


THE STIRRING INCIDENTS OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO :— 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 


By the Author of “The Spanish Brothers,” “In the King’s Service,” etc. 
THE OCTOBER PART ALSO CONTAINS— 
Robert and Mary Moffat. | The Congo and its Missions. By the Rev. W. HotmMan 
BenT.Ley. With Illustrations. 


Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. With Illustrations | Benedicite Omnia Opera. By RicHARD WILTON, M.A. 


by PritcHetrt. With Illustrations. 


Early Christian Charities. By the Rev. Dr. EpersHemm. | Pages for the Young— 
| Sea-Ware. By Mrs. Saxpy. 


The Name. By the Rev. Dr. Monro Grsson. An Allegory. Talks about Texts, 
German Hymn-writers in the Nineteenth Century. 


The Story of the Jews. The Jews in Spain—In England— Puivipp Spirta, Past or and Poet. By the Rev. J. Kery, author 
The Crusades. By the Rev. H. C. ADams, M.A. > Hymns of the Present Century. 
In a Waldensian Valley. By the Rev. Professor BLAIKIE, The Great Rest- Giver. By the Author of “ The Culture of 
*leasure,” “* Life’s Pleasure Garden.” 


D.D., LL.D. a et 
Molly’s Prayer. A True Story. By Dora Hope. The Late Rev. E. Paxton Hood. Biography and Portrait. 
| A Vision of Death: Children’s Hyman. 


A Sermon on Song. By the Rev. Prebendary Harry — 
Jones, ma. & ii ’ Religious Record of the Month. 
Coloured Frontispiece— Autumn. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
Just Published. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 








GORDON ANECDOTES. 


A Sketch of the Career, with Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George Gordon, R.E. 


By DR. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” 


‘Both for its subject and its skilful condensation tl 


a picture as this collection of anecdotes by Dr. Macaulay.”—T7ke should be p agp Saturday yr —_— 


“There is no book which gives in brief compass so complete and so faithful 


Academy. outline of General | Gordon's remarkable career.’ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Note.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 


Newest /Invention—Greatest Novelty. Repeatedly Supplied to the Royal Family. 


THEY & N ee ae 











Post Free, with other Fashionable Fabri 


DIAGONAL SEAM EGERTON BURNETT'S 


CORSET. Royal 


Patented in England and on the Continent. Will 
not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


r 6 Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 


wear. a | 
Le Follet says:—“*A novel invention in Corsets f) 
admirably calculated to prevent the very Giengree- . 


able occurrence of split seam iS. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with 
Adv catage. These beautiful Serges for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and ¢ . Id 


The Queen says :—“* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the : " 
Cross, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain wozld-wide reputatic _ Prices fo or Ladie yo aS, 19C. 
They are admirab aly modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the e wi vorkmenship all that Prices for Gentlemen : 54in., from 2s. 11d._§ y Her M sty's > 
Ag drained Beware of worthless imitations. Every genuine Y & N Corset is Govern: nent. ANY LE NG i H C U r. 
N Patent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in 
Gold Medal. New 5 Zealand Exhibition, 1882. GOLD MEDAL, Hic SHE ST AWARD for 
Corsets, London International Exhibition, 2884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters Address, EGERTON yoy A Welington Sor nerset. 


in the United Kingdom and Celonies 
To face End of Matter. 




















BOOK SEASON, 1885. 
The Religions Cract Societys List for October. 


cas, «86h THE NEW VOLUME OF THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES OF 
S4eA\ 5 ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 
PAR iw \ 


Price 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


(2) ORWEGIAN PICTURES. 
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SA& Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With a glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By RICHARD 
SSS 4 Lovett, M.A. With a Map and one hundred and twenty-two Illustrations, engraved by 
‘ E. WuyMPeER, R. TAYLOR, and othets. 


The new volume of the Pen and Pencil Series, giving descriptions of the finest scenery in Norway and Sweden from the 
North Cape to the Gotha Canal, illustrated by a large and varied series of finely-engraved woodcuts. The book will be 
found useful for those who intend to visit Norway, and it aims at furnishing for those not able to undertake the journey clear 
and interesting accounts of the habits and customs of the Norwegians and of the wonderful beauty of their country. 


NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. 


The Life of Lives; or, The Story | The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. By 


of Jesus of Nazarethin its Earliest Form. | Mrs. WATSON. With many Fine Engravings. Crown 





By Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., author of 8vo. 55. cloth, bevelled boards, 
‘© The Great Problem ; or, Christianity 
asitis,”etc. Crown8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth The need has long been felt of a Life of Christ that in a small compass 
boards, red edges. should give the facts of our Lord’s history and the best results of recent 
This book seeks to give the story of the Life of | Biblical study. This volume attempts to supply such a want. It is designed 
Jesus as it can be gleaned from Matthew's Gospel, | in the first instance for thoughtful young men and young women, and it 
without any reference to the other Evangelists. It will be found to contain all the information necessary to get a clear and 
will be found full of helpful views of our Lord’s | accurate conception of the earthly life of the Saviour. It is enriched by 
life and words. | maps, full indices, and a large number of fine woodcuts. 


NEW BIOGRAPHY. NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK. 


The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By Rev. R. ae Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth, bevelled boards. 


se) exe Aad 
WHELER Bush, M.A., F.R.G.S., author of “St. Augustine : . : 
His Life and Times.” Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. , ‘ rie: " HE KING’S WINDOWS ’ 
) f= 








A succinct and complete account of the ife, writings, and times of th e \ or, Glimpses of the Wonderful 
great preacher. — ) i 29 - Works of God. By Rev. E. 
Short Biographies for the People. Containing Paxton Hoop, author of “ Vig. 

Nos. 13 to 24 of the New Biographical Series by Eminent nettes of the Great Revival,” etc. 
Writers. Vol II. ts. 6d. cloth sear ey With forty-four Illustrations. 

Sketches of Lord Lawrence, James Clerk Maxwell, Sir David Brewster, Te: ah 667 sepsis 
and Carey, as well as Rabaut and Cowper will be found side by side oe with The Harvest of a 
with sketches of Huss, Augustine, Tyndale, Erasmus, Bugenhagen, Latimer, Quie ye. 
and Baxter in this valuable volume. Nothing could be better fitted for The preparation of this book for the press 
Congregational Libraries, Young Men's Christian Associations, for senior was the last literary work that occupied the 
scholars, and for family reading. 


a5) —— 
(; ~: ISSIONARY BOOKS. 


attention of its lamented author. _It originally 
appeared as a series of papers in the ‘‘ Sunday 
at Home.” The aim of the book is to show 
how the wonders and beauties of the natural 
world are windows through which we may see 
the tokens of God’s goodness and love towards 





a | 
A. 

Ss re 2} Jottings from the Pacific. ~ His children, The volume is embellished with 

el <~"*)| Bythe Rev. W. Wyatt GILL, B.a., ‘ forty-four fine illustrations. 

‘ } ow author of ‘“‘Life in the Southern 





*) Isles,” and joint [author of ‘*‘ Work New Volumes of the Series of 


and Adventure in New Guinea,” 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. BY-PATH S OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE 
This book comes from the pen of a writer well known in ‘ . , 
missionary and in scientific circles. In a small volume Mr. Assyria : Its Princes, Priests, and People. 


Gill has brought together an enormous amount of informa- s 
tion about the life, religious beliefs, and progress in civilisa- By A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., M.A. Illustrated. 3s. cloth boards 


t tion of the South Sea Islanders. He also gives with his This book has been written to replace one on the Society's list called 
usual insight and accuracy of observation a large amount of first-hand “ Assyrian Life and History.” Professor Sayce gives in a small space all 
information about the botany and zoology of the islands where he has | that is known definitely and that will interest the Biblical student, about 
spent so great a part of his life. the history, habits, literature, and religion of the Assyrians. 


In Southern India. A visit to some of the chief | Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features in 
Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Prin- 
MuRRAY MITCHELL, author of ‘‘ In India, a Missionary’s cipal of McGill College, Montreal, F.G.S., F.R.S author 
Wife among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” etc. With of “‘The Chain of Lite in Geological Time,” an. With 


a Map and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth bds. many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 
Mrs. Murray Mitchell, well known for many years as a devoted mis- 
sionary, and author of “‘In India,” recently visited all the chief Mission Sir William Dawson has recently visited Egypt and Syria, and in this 
Stations in South India. She gives in this book a series of graphic and little work he shows what light geology and physical geography throw upon 
telling pictures of the daily life of the Hindoos and of the present condition the sacred records. The ok contains much new and valuable inior- 
of missionary work among them. mation put in a clear and interesting form. 


ALMANACKS FOR 1886. 


The Child’s Companion Almanack. For the | The People’s Almanack. Large Page Engrav- 


Home and Sunday School. With Engravings and Hand- ings. For General Distribution, and for localisation. 





















some Front Page in Oil Colours. Id. Id., ina cover. 
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PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING THREE TRACTS ARE NOW READY, 
4d. EACH IN COVER. 


No. 37. The Christ of the Gospels. A Religious Study. 
MEYER, D.D. 

No. 38. Ferdinand Christian Baur, and his Theory of the Origin of 
Christianity and the New Testament Writings. By the Rev. 
A. B. Bruce, p.p., Author of ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,” etc. 

No. 39. Man, Physiologically considered. By ALEX. MACALISTER, M.A., 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 

These three Tracts, by writers who contribute to the Series for the first 

time, form the beginning of the Second Series, and are worthy successors of 

those which have already appeared. They are all eminently seasonable and 

much needed for discussions of themes of fundamental importance. 


By HENRI 








NEW ANNUALS FOR 1885. 


No Young Ladies’ Library should be without 


THE GIRLU’S OWN ANNUAL 
The Sixth Volume of the “Girl's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
popular writers; music by eminent composers ; practical papers for young 
housekeepers ; medical papers by a well-known practitioner ; needlework, 
plain and fancy ; helpful papers for Christian girls; papers on reasonable and 
seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Llustrated. Price 8s. in handsome 
cloth ; gs. 6d. with gilt edges ; 12s. 6d. half-morocco, marbled edges. 





Every Boy and Young Man should have 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Seventh Volume of the “Boy's Own Paper.” 


Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure on 
Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season; Perilous 
Adventures at Home and Abroad ; Amusements for Summer and Winter ; 
and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys and youths. With 
many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 8s. handsome cloth ; gs. 6d. gilt 


edges ; 12s. 6a. half-morocco. 


THE CHILD’S COMPANION 
AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR ANNUAL. 


Full of pretty Pictures and interesting reading for little folks, with a coloured 
frontispiece, 1s. 6a. coloured boards ; 2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 


THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 
The Volume for Working People in Town and Country. Full of large 
Pictures, forming quite a family scrap-book. Much of the letterpress is in 
large type. 1s. 64. stiff cover ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt. 








THE TRACT MAGAZINE 
ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The First Volume of the New Enlarged Series. Containing a variety of 
interesting reading. With numerous Illustrations. A useful volume for 
loan circulation, or for the family, parish, district, or servants’ library. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


(See also New Volumes on opposite page.) 


Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. Kinc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 
By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. With Facsimiles from Photographs. 
3s. cloth boards, 


Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. KING, M.A., Authorised 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. Watts 
BupcE, B.A. Camb., Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


Galilee in the Time of Christ. By Seran 
MERRILL, D.D., author of “‘East of the Jordan,” etc. 
With Map. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 





NEW STORY BOOKS. 


The King’s Service. A Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By the Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers,” etc. 
With many Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth brds, 

The Mistress of Lydgate Priory: or, The Story 
of a Long Life. By Miss E. Evererr GREEN, author of 
** Lenora Annandale’s Story,” ‘* Paul Harvard’s Campaign,” 
etc. Forming No. V. of the ‘‘Sunflowers” Series, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. §5. cloth boards. 

One Day at a Time. Forming No. VI. of “ Sun- 
flowers” Series. Illustrated by E. WHyMpER. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 

Uncle Roger; or, A Summer of Surprises. 
3y Miss E. EVERETT GREEN, author of *‘ The Mistress 
of Lydgate Priory,” “ Paul Harvard’s Campaign,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s, 6¢. cloth boards. 

Fresh Diggings from an Old Mine. By Mary 
E. beck, author of ‘* Chapters on Every-day Things.” 
With many Illustrations, 2s. cloth boards, 

The Slippery Ford. By M. C. Crarkeg, author 
of ‘* Polly’s Petition,” etc. Illustrated. 15, 6d. cloth boards. 

Caroline Street. By M. E. Ropes, author of 
“* My Golden Ship,” etc. Illustrated. 15, 6d. cloth brds, 


Blessings for the Little Ones, and New 


Sunday Book for Children. [In large type. With 
Illustrations. 1s, 6¢. cloth boards, 
A Drop of Comfort, and Other Sketches. By 


the Rev. CHARLES COURTENAY, author of ‘‘One Good 
Turn deserves Another,” etc. Large Type Series. No. 
71. With many engravings. ts. cloth boards. 


Robert Deane’s Mission. By M. M. Po tarp. 


Volumes for the Young. No.167. Illustrated. 1s, cloth bds. 


RECENT BOOKS. 
John Wycliffe and his English Precursors. 


By PROFESSOR LECHLER, D.D., of the University of 
Leipsic. Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, 
D.D. New Edition, very carefully Revised, with a Supple- 
mental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by S. G. 


GREEN, D.D. Portrait and Illustrations. New and 
cheaper Edition. 8s, cloth boards. 

“* The importance of this biography cannot be over-estimated, It is exe 

cellently produced, and eminently deserves a large circulation.”— The Times. 


** A work of unquestionably great value. "—AManchester Examiner. 


Anno Domini; or, A Glance at the World into 
which Messias was born. By J. D. Craic Houston, 
B.D., Of Belfast. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges. 

“The author has done, in a popular manner, a task that has hitherto 
been accomplished chiefly in learned forms and in exhaustive fashion, quite 
out of the reach of themany. A thoroughly useful book.” —Literary World, 

“*We see nothing but what is good and correct in this little volume,”— 
English Churchman, : 
Under the Shadow of His Wings; or, 

Comforting Words for the Weary. Imperial 16mo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth boards. 

This book contains readings for eight weeks. Each reading consists of a 
passage of Scripture, an extract from some old or modern devotional writer, 
and a hymn or religious poem. The type is large and clear, so that the 
aged or the sick can use it. It will be found of great service to those who 
visit the aged or those suffering from chronic illness. 


The Alternatives of Faith and Unbelief. By 
the Rev. CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of “ Symbols 
of Christ,” ‘‘ Voices from Calvary,” etc. 16mo. 15, 6d. 
cloth boards. 

“We can safely say that we do not know a better treatise on Christian 
evidences in brief form, or one that may more confidently be placed in the 
hands of the thinking youth of the time.” —CAristian. 

From Calvary to Olivet. A Course of Homilies. 
By CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of *‘Symbols of 
Christ,” ‘* Voices from Calvary,” ‘‘The Alternatives of 
Faith and Unbelief,” etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6¢. cloth boards. 

“The homilies are characterised by unmistakeable earnestness of inten- 
tion and eloquence of style, while they reveal the range and depth of the 
writer’s acquaintance with Biblical literature.” —Scotsman. 

**Characterised by Dr. Stanford’s usual combination of strong thought, 
fervid feeling, and broad sympathies.”—Aritish Quarterly Review. 
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« THE COLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, has been awarded for 


BENGER’S ncesrive F OOD 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


BENGER’S FOOD is -— by Chemists, &c., in TINS at 16. 6d., 


be had direct from the Manufacturers, 


2s. 6d., and 5s., or may 


the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed. 

The B A ton Medical Record says :—** Undoubtedly a great advance on 
any previous attempt in this direction. We have given it in very many 
cases with the most marked benefit.—It is invaluable 

Reports by 7#e Lancet and other leading Me: ical Journals accompany 








__MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. PAINE & F. B. BENGER), MANCHESTER. each tin. 
IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP WELL, TAKE (THOMAS'S é j 
¢- Wards off the attacks of CHOLERA, PATENT) THE 
TYP HOID, s all MALIGN VERS 
Spe y cures Acidity, wn alg e 





Breath, Indigestion, &c. i destroy 
germs, and trom its px ng action in 
) bing all impurities in the p omcens ach ¢ band bowels, 

elven sabe althy tone to the whole system 

In Bottles, 23., 4s., and 6s. ea ch 


BRAGG’S ‘CHARCOAL 1 BISCUITS spe 


uy 
Eradicate Worms—Children like them. Sold in Tins, 


CH ARCO L IS., 2S., 2 and 4s. each, by all Chemists, and of the 


Sole Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 14, Wigmore St., London. 








VENABLES' 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Large Selection from 11 Guineas to 45 Guineas. 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM 106 PER MONTH. 
Cc. VENABLES & Co, 
187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 





“Special to Ladies.” 


One of the most useful and 
| ATE ST attractive FASHION BOOKS is 


“SPENCE’S LATEST 
FASHIONS,” which Messrs. 
James Spence & Co., the well- 
known Silk Mercers, will for- 
ward on receipt of 1d. Stamp. 
Om Our lady res ders wou 
perusing “‘ Srence’s Latest Pas HIONS.” Patterns are sent by this firm 
Post Free. Directions are given for self-measurement; and the prices, 
together with the engravings o of the various modes fashionable in London, 
Paris, Vienna, &c., must prove of great advantage to ladies desirous of 


Id be sure to find something to their taste in 


having the newest styles at wholesale City Prices. Vide London Press. 
JAMES ‘SPENCE & CO., 
76, 77, 98, & 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 








CORSET 


Is coustructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 
bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 
dually curving in, and contracting the corset 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, -_ a fashion- 
able and elez ant appearance secur 

The celebrated PATENT T ‘APE R BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 
FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferi r imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary tose e that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


we. FF HOMAS, 


71, Queen Victoria Street 
Cate of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 


A ny be furchased of Draters and Milliners. 





va att 








J, THEOBALD & COMPANY'S SPECIALITIES. 


It is some months since we last advertised the celebrated Norwegian 
Slippers, but every day since have we had inquiries from persons asking if 


they could still have them. We have therefore again imp yrted an immense 





que untity, 


and offer them once more at the former low pr 

















THE NORWEGIAN HOUSE SLIPPERS 
are made of felt throughout and trimmed with imitation fur, machine sewn, 
strong, comfortable, good-looking, and equal to many slippers charged 3s, 
and 3s. 6d. for. The immense feeling of relief that is experienced on putting 
on a pair of easy slippers after a day’s work, whether to ithe prince or the 
peasant, accounts for the immense numbers we sell. Ladies and gentlemen 
buy them because they are good-looking enough for the drawing-room and 
boudoir, and poor people buy them because, in addition to this, they are so 
wonderfully cheap. Although we offer a reduction if several pairs are taken, 
et if you doubt their genuineness do not send for more than one pair first. 
They can be had in either scarlet or black, carriage free, at the following 
prices: Boys’, Girls’, and Ladies’, 1s. 6d.; Gentlemen's, 1s. 9d. If three 
airs are taken at a time, 2d. per pair less. ” Six pairs, 4d. pair less. Exact 
ength of Foor must be sent with all orders ; and to procure at these prices 
orders must be sent within 28 days. 
Please mention the name of this paper when ordering. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 
6 & 7, BATH PLACE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 


Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Revised, 
with additions by S. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
8s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it. 
Italy. is the theme of a great dea! of fine writing and fine painting, but the 
plain descriptions and accurate drawings here Teally tell us more about it 
than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — 7imes. 


New Epition. Profusely Illustrated with superior Engravines. 
Sea Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Con- 
tains the Sea in Poetry—Physical Geography of the Sea— 
The Sea in History, and the Harvest of the Sea. 8s. 

handsome cloth, gilt edges ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

Mr. Ruskin says :—“ This beautiful book is far the best I have ever 
seen on its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me.” 

The Times says :—‘‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skim- 
ming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told 
us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form 
all with which we had fancied ourselves most familiar.’ 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Marquis of LorNE. With numerous Fine Engravings 
by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the Marquis of LoRNE, 
SyDNEY HALt, and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsome 
cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

* *Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and an instructive book. It would 
be a mistake to regard it as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It 
will undoubtedly answer this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any 
one who may listlessly turn over its leaves. But to the reader who takes it it 
more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid information.” 
Guardian. 


LONDON . 56, PATERNOSTER Row; ; AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH. The most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


The only Substitute for Eggs 
3 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d, Packets, and 6d. and ts, Tins. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes Delicious 


Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. In boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


For 100 Excellent and Palatable’ HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write tt GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be pres sented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, an! — 
illustrated, called ‘‘Goop TuHtNcs,” Mabe, SAID, AND Done FOR EvERY HOME AND HovuseHo_p, Please mention this Magazine 
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Pots U/ ‘6 and 2 ‘6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE, | The name of the Patentee, “NICHOLLS,” is stamped on each Hook.) 





LADIES SHOULD 


Send for Patterss | MPVS) Basy adatom 
Va ROYAL INFANTS 
LION PRESERVATIVE 





EMBROIDERY 





AS SUPPLIED TO 


aeNGS: | HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





AL A HRB The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the pre- 
vention and cure of Disorders and Ailments of 
Infants and Young Children, and Bowel Complaints 


May be obtained from all Drapers 


Patterns free on application to in Adults. 
71, FLEET STREET, — — 
LONDON, E.C. ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 








GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1se2. INDIAN MUSLIN. 





A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED COTTON MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yas. for 12/6 
CURTAINS, EL 


SYMINCTON’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


& 












wiGH PRESSurReE 45 yds. On receipt 
PREPARED © —, > PEA for 66 BLINDS, of Postal 


Order. 


SS FREE PER DRAPERIES, 
PEA —_ preterm! | rsvces oT SHADING, &c, 


FLOUR -asce wacx FLavoureo ee Se And in COLOURS. 


In Tins and Pac kets. Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE JOHN KAY & SONS, stttsScumctr. 
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GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 
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A Pure, Soluble Dry Soap, in fine powder. Softens 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold Water 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, id. and upwards. 


Hudson’s 


Extract of 





t@ Use it Every Day. For Thethes. Linen, Knives, 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, & all Domestic Washing. 


the manuf 
Both it and the } n 1 | Chemist Tl 








‘Perfected 


_CODLIVER OIL 


Tecan be i digested b e most d e; ist niy oil hich does nat 
x fo the In capsuled bottles 


Allen & Hanbury! ‘MALT EXTRACT 


t a ver y at ha eou 
’ t nfeet | 4 It ‘ts thus t 
f ‘ALLEN X HANBURYS —_ i Fa r Food for | 
h Malt, i 


mue“ALLEN & HANBURYS, 


PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, "LONDON. 





fF. [). & (jo. 6 PURE 


TEAS. 
THESE Are of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 
TEAS 


Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE. 
Prices: 


Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to ALL 
PARTS. 


1/8 to 8/- per lb. 


Write for Samples and contrast with any others. 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO, 


44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


| RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RGGS!! 
E 





e At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
A GREAT LUXURY! 








Sold every- See that you 
where get 
in 6d. and 1s, 5 
Boxes. BIRD'S 
Alfred Bird and 
Sons, Birmingham, 
will send on receipt 
‘ 





the new and enlarged. edition 
“PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Litt 
Work containing Practical Hints an 
Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes fo 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 


of address, 


POST 
FREE 



















BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 

Thousands of customers 
testify that no other 
article woven equals this 









c in general utility. 


| 14" pat : \, 
$s P E AR RMAN’S 

Pure iy EVO Nec to 
only has no rival 


NEW SEASON'S 


0 SERGES| 


PATTERNS 
Dresses, beautiful ques ts. 6d. to 45. “ the yard. For 








For Ladies 


Children’s wear, capitall y strong, rs. 3¢@. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 

men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to 105. 6 7. the yard. The Navy Blues 

and the Blacks are Pan dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 

sent POST FREE. WN B .—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
No Agents. 


| principal Railway Stations 


Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 











WARNING! | 


When you ask for 


Reckitt's 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad Qualities are often substituted 

























R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY, 

























